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vy ward Easton, upon 
BREW Yee the best means of 
“ providing an efficient 
; supply of water for 
extinguishing fires and for other purposes. The 
Report applies exclusively to the metropolis, 
though the title seems to be somewhat general. 
Tt was ordered by the. Metropolitan Board of 
Works, on August 10th, 1877, to be printed. 
We may eay at once that a considerable por- 
tion of this repcrt is very fully in accord with 
much that has appeared from time to time in 
our own columns. It will be just to the reporters, 





Board of Works, 


signed by Sir J. W. 


Bazalgette, F. J. 
Bramwell, and Ed. 







service to all parties to indicate the grounds on 
which we hesitate to yield a fall assent to the 
proposal. 

The Report has been drawn up in consequence 
of a resolution passed by the Board on the 23rd 
of March last. It commences by observing that 


of the waters of the Welsh or of the Cumberland 
water-shed districts, it cites the practical avd 














graphically belongs to atown or district nearer | tan Board or any other,—the fall control of the 
to such source, unless under special circum. | water supply, and then to see how this may 
stances.” And it assumes (to follow the order | be partially or wholly improved? Or are we 


of the subject rather than that of the Report) 
that “although there are insuperable difficulties 
in subetituting for the water at present pumped 


first to attempt partial improvement, and then 
to find that, at additional cost, owing to our want 


of foresight, we have to acquire the general 


from the Thames and the Lea water from other and | control ? 


acceptable sources, there would be no difficulty 


The proposal now made is “to supply, by 


whatever in obtaining from the country round | separate mains, constantly charged, pure spring 
London sixteen millions of gallons” (daily) “or | water, under high pressure, for potable purposes 


double that quantity if necessary, of the purest, 
brightest, and most palatable and wholesome 
water that can possibly be desired.” 

As to the second part of this remark we fally 
agree. We are not, however, inclined to admit 
the correctness of the term “insuperable,” more 
particularly when it is introduced without any 
argument to show its applicability. And before 
the metropolis is committed to any farther large 
expense, there is something to be brought for- 
ward as to a neglected source of copious supply 
which may very possibly lead to a different 
judgment on the part of the case. 

The economical and administrative difficalty 
of dealing with the existing water companies is 
one which is rather turned than met by the Re- 
port. This, we think, is to be regretted. The 
difficulty, though not insuperable, is serious. It 
is one which will have to be boldly confronted ; 


to every honse, and to use the same mains, water, 
and pressure for the service of the hydrant jets 
to extinguish fire.” 

To carry this out, it is proposed to provide on 
the high ground to the north and to the south of 
London four covered service reservoirs, holding 
an aggregate quantity of 32,000,000 gallons, or 
enough for four days’ consumption; the reser- 
voirs to be 400 ft. above Ordnance datum. These 
reservoirs are to be put in hydrostatic connexion 
by arterial mains crossing the river, from which 
supply-mains are to be directed along the streets. 
It is proposed to lay these mains under the foot. 
way (as to which some difficulty may arise from 
the existing cellar property in many cases), and 


be placed in the basement, and close to 


atid it will be far better for this to be done in the | the point of inlet of the service-pipe. It would 
first instance. No measure, however good in| have only one draw-off tap, from which the water 


itself, that seriously affected the dividénd of the 
existing companies, would be likely to obtain the 
sanction of Parliament, in face of theirdetermined 
opposition. It is evident, therefore, that this 
great question has to be regarded from several 
stand-points. There are first the engineering 
questions of source of supply and mode of dis. 
tribution. There is secondly the ratepayers’ 
question, of how much any great improvement 
is to cost. And certainly there cannot be left 
ont of sight the question of how far the interests 
of the proprietors of the existing works may be 
affected by any new project. 

It has often been urged, *the Report says, 
“that the Metropolitan Board should acquire 


would be taken, and when the receiver was 
emptied, it would be eo arranged as to fill up again 
gradually.”” To supply all London with these 
very ingenious and desirable fountains 
the sam of 600,0001. is allowed in the estimate, 
This allowance of about 11. 3s. 4d. per house for 
the supply of such cisterns and taps, connexions 
and fixings, strikes us as requiring proof of ite 
adequacy. Mr. Mair’s estimate of so altering 
the fittings of each house as to make them ade- 
quate to resist the pressure of constant service 


the water companies’ undertakiogs.” If this|arterial and distributing maine, including 
were done “at a cost of from twenty millions to croasing the river and paving, to 3,195,0001. 


twenty-five millions of money, it would be found,” | There is 
the reporters urge, “.that this expenditure was | 600,0001.; so that 


the 
merely a first step in the outlay, as the quality | the latter and of the house fittings, stands at 
m 


of the water would not be improved by change 
of the ownership of the waterworks.” This, no 
doubt, is true. Bat the question now brought 


forward is that of the supply of a quantity of} water of 


which 
water, from a new source, for certain purposes | Ordnance datum, besides a branch pipe to every 


alone, leaving untouched the existing arrange- 


ments. This requires two separate investigations. | every house, but at a pressure varying 


The existing works, intended to supply 


; 


rat, is the plan, if practicable in otber reapeota, | of a level of 447 ft. to that of 12 ft. 6 in. above 
i a A IY SEMEN the river level, had cost, at the end of 1874, 
will it interfere with existing intereste? And it} 10,830,314. 
we find, as to the first issue, that the scheme is The detail which, as it seems to us, the most 
all that can be wished, the second part of the | argently requires ample justification in the above 
qnestion is no less important. In fact, it estimate, is that of the diameter and strength of 
comes to this,—are we to put the cart or the| the pipes which are to form this high-pressure 
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For drinking and cooking the reporters 
estimate that two gallons a head will supply the 
wants of the metropolis. This will give a demand 
of something like fifteen gallons per house. To 
supply this quantity in the closed air-tight 
reservoirs, which are only slowly to fill when 
emptied from the top, very branch pipes 
would suffice. The number of hydrants to be 
fixed is not stated: They are, at all events, as 
many as can be supplied fer 600,000I., so that, 
if Mr. Muir’s estimate of 101. each is followed, 
there will be only 44°4 per mile of street, in- 
etead of 50, as required by Capt. Shaw. But 
the quantity of water which is required for the 
extinction of a fire, which the report admits to 
be “ large, for the time that the fire is raging,” 
ia stated by Oart. Shaw (according to the 
evidence quoted in the appendix to the Report) 
as 2,100 gallons of water per minute. It is, of 
course, possible, in t*n case of some large fires, that 
the premises may so far extend that the mains 
of two distinct and parallel streets might be 


the exception rather than 
the rule. It follows that to carry out the 
object of the reporters to provide hydrants 
capable of throwing an adequate supply of water 
for the short time that it is urgently required, 
each main must be of adequate diameter to 
convey 2,100 gallons per minute, under the 
pressure before stated. As this quantity is as 
much as would supply the daily consumption of 
140 houses, it is evident that the size and cost 
of the pipes must be calculated, not on the 
requirements of the domestic consumption, but 
on that of the possible demands for fire. What 
the proper size and weight of these pipes should 
be, and how many miles of them must be 
vided,—1,500 are mentioned by Capt. Shaw,— 
have, of course, been duly considered before the 
estimate of 3,195,0001. was made. At the same 
time, especially in face of the ontlay of eleven 
millions by the existing companies, it would have 
been more conclusive if a little information had 
been given on this subject in the report. The 
estimate certainly is so low that its framers owe 
it to themselves to give full and satisfactory 
explapation of the data on which it is framed. 

For the management of this system, ss 
the entire metropolis, the four reservoirs, an 
the pumping stations, the sum of 32,5001. per 
annum is allowed in the Report. In 1874, 
management, maintenance, and directors’ fees 
cost the eight existing water companies 461,0271. 
Admitting that economy may be a result of con- 
centration of management, still, as the area to 
be covered by the works and operations of the 
new system is to be the same as that served by 
the existing ‘water companies, there muet be 
something wrong here, on one side or on the 
other. Even if we suppose that there would be 
twice as much cost incurred in managing the 
old as the new system, we are still a long way 
from a discrepancy of thirteen to one. 

Before, therefore, it is at all necessary to go 
into the question of the expenditure which might 
bave to be incarred elsewhere, if the project ofthe 
Report benotadopted, itis desirable to have alittle 
more definite light thrown on the question of the 
probable cost of the new plan. All engineeri 
experience testifies to the fact that one business. 
like account of a work actually execated and in 
operation, giving exact details of price, is worth 
a considerable number of estimates of the cost 
at which a new work may be effected and car- 
= out. In the present case, we fail to see that 

ere are necessarily any serious grounds 
of abatement of price er new system, as 
compared with the old, while there are certainly 
serious elements of increase in cost. What 
grounds there are, the public are entitled to be 
distinctly told before assent is asked to the 
scheme. It is not too much to say that an outlay 
a ape or whos ee as five millions and a 

is not to be forced upon the ratepayers with- 
out giving to the scientific again of 
verifying, or of controlling, the exactitude of the 
estimates. If it should prove, for example, that 


There is another very serious question that 
probable cost of the 


will arise, as soon as 


for double this sum. ‘The water rents in 1874 | arises, is it not possible to y what is pure 
amounted to an aggregate of 1,145,700. Six | and good in adequate quantity We shall return 
shillings and sixpence pér head is what every 
Londoner had to pay in 1875 for water, 

just half that sam to the Commissioners of 
Sewers, and the Metropolitan Board of Works. 


of a hydrant, the Londoner will be called on to | could be obtained, wor 
pay something approaching, at all events, to the| to undertake this ontlay for the sake. 
half of his existing water-rates. As he will not and deli 





which our calculations are bas ’ p cab 
to know that you take two gallons less per diem ?| below the ebalk, An enormons bed of 
and what raving will it be to us, if you do, | send. material 


or other 
except in the unimportant item of pumpivg?| water. The . 
iatananhy suqeie:, wainqetant ie op sees t SElaaiaaae a calculable fraction of the 
expenses will be unchanged, and any saving that of the basins. They rise, it is true, after 
we should make owing to the fact of your only | rain; but notin to the rain, and they 
taking twenty-eight gallons instead of thirty, | lose moch of When wo 


water.as they ron. 

would be infinitesimal, if it existed at all. Pay | sink 20 ft. or 30ft. below these channels, wecome 
other people what you like, but we will trouble | on a wast subterranean river, or tather lake, 
you for our six and sixpence, or we shall be| From this the town of Gaildford (long fever. 
relactantly obliged to cut off your supply.” i 

Supposing matters to have arrived at this | supply), now derives what is perbaps the purest, 
pass, what would the tenant do? The potable | the most abundant, and the cheapest supply of 
sapply would be either obligatory or not. If| water that is by any 


7 
: 
i 
| 


all the water he required for drinking, i ! ! 
and washing, he was expected to pay 6s. 64. per ppp aredyr dete soy mt ay mena 4 
head for water for the sole supply of the water- | of London, the water rushed so freely 
closet (for it would come to that), besides his | the gravel, that it was only kept under with great 
sewer rate, or Metropolitan District Board rate. | difficulty, so as to allow the.water of the reser- 
He might feel that it was impossible, constructed | voir to be got in. That is to. say, that the com- 
as his house was, to avoid this; but, at the expense to 
same time, a very strong feeling would be indaced | perennial supply of pure water, deli gratis, 
as to the injustice of the proceeding, and public | in order to pump up the impure water of the 
indignation would be aroused just in the wrong | Thames at their own expense. 
direction. All that has been erroneously said,| Borings in London, and sections in one or two 
and all that has been truly said as to the diffi- | parte of the country, indicate, if they do not 
calties and evils of water-borne se would | prove, i 
be reiterated under a sense of wropg. It is pos- | tion ranning in the direction of the Thames, To 
sible that occupiers of houses would find them. | the north of this faalt art 
selves without remedy in the matter. But | tionable sources of supply. To the south of it, 
under any circumstances, it would be lamentable | as far as can be judged from such a knowledge 
to enlist public feeling in the wrong direction, | of the country as may be 
and to strengthen the prejudice, which is already | special 
so powerful, against sanitary precautions aod | supply. Whether the high reeervoira be 
outlay, for the sake of giving a supply of a| intended for the i of 
degree of improved purity for which nine persons | London, it is, we 
out of ten would give no thanks. 
We do not fora moment undervalue the great 
importance of pure water. It is, from a bygeian | for serious investigation whether the main water 
point of view, impossible to exaggerate. Bat we | supply of London is not naturally to be derived 
have to look at what is practicable, practical, 
— ee ee ee ee eee eee One further consideration is by 
t plan for improving the water of the which is of 
an tadiiegue Mees -supply Appendix primery importance. 
We do not now express a decided opinion to| of a hose 
the effect that a double supply is either imprao-| extra head of 178 ft. above that 
ticable or ill jadged; bat we do think that it | del 
will never prove practicable to have a donble | Farringdon-street ig 16 ft. above 
supply to every house in the hands of two sete of | datum, Edgware.road is 83 ft.,' 
administrators. Concentration of administration | Cottage 120 ft. above this level. 
is probably as desirable and as economical in the | spot there would only be a 
oe selene ne ore Peniie Sire. available wire i ay ¥ 
uction of a second en authority is a amount absorbed frietion 
in the wrong ditecllins Perfect A ok bse i 
sanctioned by Parliament, with 
companies, will be asine qué non for apy material | larities of pressure of this 
improvement in the water supply. the 
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When that agreement is attained, we locality, we to compare the expense of thabd 
strongly doubt whether it will not be found better system. Even apart from Pee apt 
to have one than two supplies. As to that, we| pipes and fittings, which is admitted to involve 
only suggest that there is much to be said on|a considerable expense, we are asked, on the 
both sides There is the cost, on the one hand, | reporters’ plan, to pamp 8,000,000 gallons toa 
of thp reconstraction of much of the existing of 400 ft. daily, in order to. provide for 
system of pipes. There is the cost,on-the other | the delivery of 300,000gallons at «height of 
hand, of introdaci o coat eaahen, basins papaya pecs phage dhcp ot 
a double weight of material, and a Is not this a very wasteful way of effecting what 
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Revolation of 1789, when Roland was Home 

Secretary, that the libraries were definitely 

opened to the public all through the week. 
From the National Library it is bat a step 


to speak of the value of the numerous important | J 


belonging to the State. The Bulletin 
Statistique publishes some interesting informs- 
tion regarding the question. We learn, for 
instance, that the Palace of the Luxembourg is 
worth some 2,400,0001.; that the Eoole des 
Beaux Ars is worth 160,0001.; the Palais de 
VIndastrie, 800,0001.; the National Opera- 
house, 1,600,0001.; the manafactory of Sévres, 
240,0001.; the Chateau of St. Germain, 412,0001. ; 
the Elysée (where the President resides), 
720,0001.; the Palais Bourbon (the Chamber of 
Deputies till the fall of the Empire), 800,0001. ; 


abroad, among the properties belonging to/ papers. 


France may be mentioned the well-known 
Embassy Hoace at Albert Gate, 11,0001. ;* the 
Embassy Honse at Berlin, 75 000l.; the French 
School at Athens, 8 0001.; and the famous Villa 
Medici, the reat of the French Academy at 
Rome, 24,0001. 

As another piece of statistics, it appears 
that in the receipts of the Paris octrot or town 
dues for the first half of the present year, out 
of the total sum (2,400,0001.) taken, some 
132,0001. have been paid for the entry of build- 
ing materials, and 82,C001. for timber, wood, &c. 

The other day the distribution of prizes for 
the concours général, at the Sorbonne, attracted 
a large crowd to that ancient and classic centre 
of the Paris University. It may not be un- 
interesting to many readers to know that the 
concours général, founded in 1733 by Canon 
Legendre, the first prize for Latin discourse, 
distributed only in 1747, was gained by an Irish- 
man named Wilkinson, a former alumnus of 
Trinity College; four years later, as a curious 
coincidence, we find that the second premium in 
French discourse was gained by another Irish- 
man, whose name was Thomas Louis MacMahon. 








NEW-STREET-SQUARE 
AND THE PRINTING TRADE. 
NEW BUILDINGS. 


THE neighbourhood of New-street-square is 
adding to the already large number of buildings 
in that locality where the printing trade of the 
metropolis is carried on. An extensive new 
block of buildings is in course of erection for 
Mesers. Dickens & Evans, who, as the printers 
for the Crystal Palace Company, have hitherto 
carried on a general business within the Palace 
grounds, but who are about to have a principal 
central establishment in Grea: New-street. The 
new building will have a frontage to Great New- 
street, 68 ft. in length, and its depth will be 
66 ft., occupying  groond area of abont 4,500 
superficial feet. In addition toa deep basement 
of 15 ft. below the street level, the walle of 
which internally are faced with white enamelled 
brick, the building will contain four lofty 
stories, the height from the ground.line being 
60 ft. The materials are stock brick, with red 
briok dressings. The building, both externally 
and internally, will be of great strength, iron 
being largely introdaced for columns and girders. 
The architects are Mesers. Drury & Loveday, of 
Backlerebury, and the builders Messrs. Colls & 
Sons. Immediately adjoining, Messrs. Stanbary, 
the printing-ink manufacturers, are rebuilding 
their premises on a much enlarged scale, having 
for the purpose i possession of a 
tity of dilapidated property adjoining, which has 
been cleared away. The new building will have 
a frontage to Great New-street, 25 ft. in 


7 


and another frontage to West Harding-street, | i 


66 ft. in length. Messrs. Hesketh are the archi- 
tects, and Mr. Brass the contractor for the last. 
named building. It may be added that Messrs, 
Eyre & Spottiewoode, the eminent Government 
printers, are rebuilding a portion of their ex. 
tensive premises in New-street-square. 








A Statue of Queen Eleanor, wife of 
Eiward L., has been placed in niche on the 
outaide of the tower of the new parish church 
of All Saints, Harby, just consecrated by the 
Bishop Soffragan of Nottingham. Boca 
Eleanor died close to the site of the church, 
in 1290, at the neighbouring house of Richard 
de Weston, and the statue, which isa facsimile 
of that on her tomb in Westminster Abbey, is the 


work of Mr. Earp. It is the gift of Mr. Freeth. |’ 





* This is greatly under the mark,—Ep., 



























AS TO THE MASONS’ STRIKE. 


Once more the cumbrovs weapon called a/ to 
“strike,”—@ weapon in most cases equally in- 
jurious to those who use it and to those against 


whom i ,—has been resorted to for the say that the workman is. necessarily to be 
ine at conti between masters and men content with a certain gain propor ionate, as we 
the question of “what will you take?” on one said jast now, to his present habits of life. It 


manner of carrying out this branch of operations, improve them; that he does not see 
San cease teal aunpiion atin why he not have a larger share of the 
manner in which notice of the event is given Senet aes ee 
beforehand, and the two sides set to work to try | those which he sees enjoyed by a 
to tire out each other’s patience, and in the | Of course such a claim could only be in 
meantime to represent each other’s case as badly | a limited sense, because it is a necessary con- 
as possible through the medium of the daily | dition of business on a large scale that the 


i 
i 
it 
3 
: 
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the days of striking, when recourse was|his employers; and this, of course, means 
had to this method of argument more often in | naturally a proportionate margin for private 
Neue an ) Sak vs jelheney dtenpgentel s Sriatuncdecaen 
between employers and em ow it is a or di any. on 
thing 5 2 rater rg Mons a of the working classes to improve and render 
by the men to obtain a larger and what they | more luxurious their homes and habits of life, if 
think a juster percentage of the master’s gains. | it were shown that the fair division of profits 
The s is in no point of view a very peg lI gg 
le one; but it is necessary to remember | them the means of doing this. There is no law, 
that it vont pa agi gr a — ar 
We have, not very since, expressed our- | is content merely w support 
selves in very strong terms upon certain common | him and his family in health, or that he is to be 
features of the “ moderna improved strike,” as | regarded as reaching above his sphere in 
flagrantly illustrated in the case of Messrs.|aiming at more than this. is an old 
Doulton. Our attack there, however, was not | exploded notion of the days of squirearchy, 
upon strikes in the abstract, but upon the utterly | when, as the Squire-in Kingeley’s — 
odious and immoral s of coercion which | “an honest working man was content if he saw 
showed itself in ite most rampant form in that | a halfpenzy ballad with a picture at the top of 
case. Any man, or any society, has | it,—and they worked very well then and wanted 


corporate 

unquestionably the right to refuse to work except 
upon his or their own terms. Bat neither have 
the shadow of a right to compel a single other man 
to adopt their views, or to forcibly prevent him 
from working on any terms he chooses. So far 
the right and the wrong of the matter is clear to 
every one except some workmen who 

do not know better, and some few philoso. | i 
phising (7) dreamers who ought to know better. 
But as to the matter of strikes considered at 
large, and of the present one in particular, the 
morale is rather more complicated than our | j 
correspondent of last week seemed to see. 

Oa broad grounds, it is idie to blame the work- 
men for asking for higher wages, if they think 
they can get what they ask for. It is the bosi- 
ness of the whole world, of all the workers of 
the world at least, to get the best return they 
oan for their laboar. The mischief lies in the 
manner in which it is done, and in the ignorance 
or inconsiderate disregard of ultimate conse. 
quences on the part of the men. The manner 
in which the successive efforts to get their wages 
raised are made by the men is about the most 
bartfal that could be to themselves, their em- 
ployers, and the public, since it condemns all 
three, for often long periods, to idleness and in. 
action, in regard to the occupations inflaenced 
by the movement. The work getting done for 
the public, in which in many cases time is of 
great importance, is stopped ; the masters’ plant 
and capital are lying idle ; and the men are idling 
and subsisting upon the contributions of others 


simply a blind struggle on the “pull devil, pull 
baker” system; a continued tapping 


capitalis 

drawn out of it, without any consideration of 
the means by which the reservoir is fed, and 
sources from which the drain upon it, if dispre- 
port@nate, will have to be replenished. Is is 
hadly an answer to the question to say that the 
employers have successively conceded 
wages, and have thereby proved 
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i may be on this point) may even 
-imposed | feel it a kind of duty to those who have entrusted 
him with the work to contiaoue it at allcosts. In 
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delasien machinery cl::the-cieilen, by. which the 
workmen may obtain their fair proportion of the 
witbont, ag one may say, coming 


: 


for seeing both sides of a financial question has 
not been attained by the English operative ; and 
the idea that if he were wholly or partially paid 
by @ percentage on the profits of the firm, his 
income must fluctuate with its losses also, is one 
that would not recommend iteelf to his mind. 
He would be very happy totakea percentage in 
addition to a regular wage; but the chance of a 

of loss below the average level he 
would think quite another thing, and exceedingly 
ansuitable, though it is only what the greater 
part of mankind have to put up with. If people 


that, we once more beg to the attention 

those for the sake equally of both 
sides, to the importance of deciding these ques- 
tions by arbitration, instead of using this com- 
brous, wasteful, stupid system of blindly pulling 
againet one another till one or other gives way ; 
asystem equally injurious to the wealth and to 
the temper of both parties. If arbitrators were 
appointed, in the first instance, in all such cases, 
by masters and men, to examine into the state 
of trade, and tbe consequent rights or fairness 
of the case, there would be an immense saving 


of each party, through its officials, 
insulting and impating sinister motives and dis- 
honourable proceedings to the other through the 
medium of the public press; and (which is the 
main point) there would be some probability that 
the question of change of wages would be put on 
@ true economic base, to the ultimate good of al! 
concerned (the public included), instead of 
having the question settled by the rough method 
of applying the thumbscrew to the aes 
to eee sa te pm re gt ay t has 
occasionall pened ly protracted 
atrikes hore ended in arbitration; but what 
Aime, temper, and money would have been saved 
if both sides had agreed to this at once, instead 
of deferring it till they were both tired of holding 
out sny longer. 
A word as to one or two of the details of the 
t controversy. Concerning some of the 
matters of fact, about which nearly flat oontra- 
dictions are made on both sides, we cannot know 
more than, or 80 much as, those most concerned 
do, We should advise both 
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in many cases. The masters say, 
is the same for all classes of workmen; get the 
other trades to agree to it, and we will take off 
the half-honr in the morning and put it on in 
the evening, when there is no difficulty about 
trains. Bat the masons cannot trouble them- 
selves about the other trades, only they want 
the extra time, or the altered time, themselves. 
We should like to know how building operations 
are to be carried on with any system or regu- 
larity if each trade is to have its own time of 
coming to and retiring from work. 

One other point we may remark upon, at the 
conclusion of Mr, Nisbet's letter in the Times on 
Tuesday. He tells us the list of employers who 
have (as the masons assert) granted the increased 
wages, may bave to be reduced by five or sir, 

**aswe have been compelled to call the men out from 

about that number of firms in consequence of our ascer- 
taining that some employers, refusing to give the advance 
themselves, had let their work to others at s price that 
would enable those taking it to pay the advance. Conse- 
quently, in self-defence, we have been eompelied to pass a 
resolu'ion probibiting any one taking sub-contracts from 
any employer whose masons are on strike.” 
We like the word “compelled.” Noone, to our 
thinking, is “compelled” to act selfishly and 
meanly, and interfere with the rights of others 
to labour as they please; and as long as guilds 
of operatives feel “ compelled” to act thus, the 
more bigh-minded of their contemporaries will 
feel “ compelled ” to regard their cause with but 
half a heart. 





“THE HEART OF ENGLAND.” 


THE EXCURSION OF THE ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION, 


Mempers of the Association have been spend- 
ing an agreeable week in Warwickshire. If it 
cannot be compared with some which they have 
spent together, no one has any reason to regret 
the time devoted to it. 

Praise must be accorded to Mr. Charles Richard 
Pink, the honorary secretary of the excursion 
committee, for the arrangements he made, and 
which were well carried out ; whilst the courtesy 
of Mr. Bowes A. Paice, the president of the 
year, and of all the office-bearers, made the 
various excursions exceedingly enjoyable. 

Adopting as our outline the notes given in the 
Leamington. Courier,—Monday was devoted to 
Warwick, and at eleven o'clock, according to 
previous arrangement, Mr. J. Tom Bargess, 
B.S.A., the Rev. 0. Newoomb, Mr. F. Moore, 
and others met the party at Ss. Mary’s Churob, 
which was thrown open for the occasion, 


difficult position, because he had to speak to a 
body who had a special. object in view, and the 
Ohurch of Ss. Mary, Warwick, was pwhat 
of an anomaly in architecture. It 

remembered that there had been a fire in War. 
wick on September 5, 1694. The greater por- 
tion of the town wae then consumed. The fire 
broke out in Britain’s-lane, a little south of 
Leicester's Hospital, and was fanned by a strong 
south-west wind until it reached the Old Three 
Tans, in Jary-street, whose strong stone wall+ 
resisted the flames. The wind then seemed to 
have turned, for the flames took a direction 
towards the north-west. The affrighted inha. 
bitanta brought their goods to the church ther 
etanding, and with their goods sofficient fire 
to consume the chureh, except the choir, lady- 
vhapel, and chapter-house. The total loss wa 
estimated at 90,0001. The Crown appointec 


* We should like to know why, They are certainly 
much wanted, 
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chapel was built; if not, it was one of the 
earliest examples of the kind in Hogland. The 
open ribs of the roof were generally much 
admired. Originally, they were of the stone of 


deatroyed 
Jead inj the fine panelled work, which was 
touched up with cement. The sedilia, piscina, 
and the hagioscope from the chantry chapel 
were examined, as well as the details of the 
tomb of the founder, the figures round which 
are excellent illustrations of the costume of the 
fourteenth century. The party then proceeded 
to the vestry and lobby, remarking the fifteenth- 
century screen which divided them, and the 
groining of the roof. The chapter-house, now 
filled with the Jacobean tomb of Fulke Greville, 
was visited; and, in answer to the Vicar, Mr. 
Bargess said that though there were nine seats, 
there were a dean and five prebendaries, and the 
incumbents of some of the neighbouring churches 
had a voice in the chapter. They therefore could 
not tell the exact number of the chapter. The 
crypt and the exterior on the northern side were 
next visited. The Norman work of Earl Roger 
(circa 1123) was pointed out, also the tambril of 
the dacking-stool, now kept in the crypt. 

In the Chapel of our Lady, Mr. Burgess gave 
a brief description of the building, which was 
erected in accordance with the will of Richard 
Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, who died at 
Rouen, in 1439, and whose body was brooght to 
Warwick, and laid in the charch until the chapel 
was finished. They had fall illustrated details 
of the ceremony. The roll of expenses is pre- 
served, and full details of the cost. The armorial 
bearings, executed in silver and gold, the brass 
hearse, and effigy, were dilated on, together with 
the peculiarity of the armour. The tombs of 
Ambrose Dudley, the “good” Earl of Warwick, 
that of Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester, together 
with Lettice Knollys, his wife, and the “noble 
imp,” their son, were noticed, together with 
the singular gift of Lady Leveson-Gower, of 501., 
to keep the chapel in repair in honoar of “her 
grandfather.” The Chantry Chapel, with its 
fan tracery, its peculiar lobby, together wish the 
small chapel generally known as “‘ the confes- 
sional,” wae the eubject of comment. Mr. 
Bargess maintained that confeesion.boxes were 
unknown in the inventories of the charches of 
England prior to the Reformation, though it 


Mr. | appeared that the low side “windows” were 


ased for euch purposes. The party then pro- 
ceeded to sketch the interesting details, whilst 
few accompanied Mr. Burgess to inspect the 
of the Okens and Beaachamps, the 
entrance to the Beauchamp Chapel, executed by 
Samuel Danckley, a Warwick mason, in 1704; 
and the plaster altar-piece, designed by Collins, 
erected ia 1735. 

At four o’clock the entire party met at the 
Castle, when Mr. Bargess again acted as guide, 
giving a brief historical account of the Castle 
and the ascertained dates of every portion of the 
edifice visible. Towers, donjon, mound, and 


: 


i associations, 
48 well ag of the effigy in the chapel. After a 
ong investigation the party dined together at 
‘he Warwick Arms, under the presidency of Mr. 


Paice. 
On Tuesday the Asacciation visited Stratford. 
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on-Avon, by way of Snitterfield, where the carved 
woodwork drew forth admiration, and many 
bits were eagerly sketched. Then, by way 
of Ingon Hall, to Stratford, where, at Holy | seq 
Trinity Church, Dr. Collis gave a very interest- 
ing and exhaustive account of the architecture 
of the building. After lurcheon at the Shak- 
speare (at which the vicar and Mr. J. Tom 
urgess were invited guests), the party went to 
the Chapel of the Holy Cross, and viewed the 
architecture both of the exterior and the interior, | i 
and the records of the paintings now covered up, | interesting. 
which were on the walls and shan eigen pee rippling res and canes _— 
representing the Last Judgment an punish- | Temple Balsall, the old preceptory 3 
ment for comnitting the seven deadly sins. The/ Templars. Mr. Fowler pointed out the archi- 
Grammar School was next visited, the ancient /tectaral features. The old preceptory was 
chamber where the Town Council until very | visited. The party left for Kenilworth, wh 
recently carried on their deliberations, the rooms | they reached at 3°20 p.m., and the party w 
in which tradition has it that Shakspeare ac- | conducted over the ruins, and the parts which 
quired his “little Latin and less Greek,” and | are architecturally interesting pointed ont, as 
where, in all probability, he saw his first play. | well as the historic facts associated with them. 
Hence to Henley-street, a party detached them- | The outworks, brays,and thechimney-pieces were 
selves to sketch the “glover’s house” in High. | visited. At the church, the Norman west door 
street, whilst others stopped at the quaint- | and the corbels of the north transept attracted 
timbered houses between Henley-street and | the sketchers. The Commanion plate, given by 
Wood-street. Subsequently all met at the birth-| Dame Dachess Dadley, was exhibited by the 
place of the poet, and followed its history, its | courtesy of the viear; and the party then pro- 
original plan in the dramatist’s day, the purposes | ceeded by Leek Wootton to Guy’s Cliff. 
to which it had been applied, and the alterations; On Friday the party went to Whitnash, and 
made, Thedocuments, records, and relicsin the inspected the Church of St. Margaret’s, and the 
museum were looked over, together with the/old half.timbered Manor House, inhabited by 
curious inventory of the goods of Rookwood, one| Mr. Palmer. Thence to Tachbrooxe, not for- 
of the Ganpowder Plot conspirators, who resided | getting the old chapel at Tachbrooke Mallory. 
for a time at Clopton. The party visited some | Here again the gabled, panelled houses attracted 
open.timbered houses existing in Rother-street, | attention, as well as the simple piers of the nave 
at the rear of “The Firs,” and stated to be the | of St. Chad’s Church, its twelfth-century north 
only specimens in the county of that peculiar | doorway, and other early features. From Tach- 
style of building. The party departed at four | brooke to Chesterton the Fosse-road was crossed, 
o'clock, taking, en route, the site of the new| and here the work of Inigo Jones in the two 
theatre, that thay might see the progress made | mills, the bridge, and the entrance to the church 
with the building. Thence, by Tiddington and| were noted and sketched, notwithstanding the 
Alveston, to Charlecote Park, and mansion of | threatening nature of the weather. At Harbury, 
the Lucys, which was most courteously thrown | the timber houses and the cld school of the Wag. 
open for inspection. The historic pictures in the | staffs were the principal objects of attraction. 
great hall—a hall in which Shakespeare is said | The quaint houses and fine church at Southam 
afforded a fine theme for Mr. Fowler, and ex- 


to have been examined by the Sir Thomas Lucy 
of the day, on @ charge of deer-stealing ; after- | cellent subjects for the pencil. Stoneythorpe 
was visited on the return j In the 


wards the poet, it is said, wrote some lampoon 
verses on the knight, and was obliged to leave the | evening, at the final dinner, the president met 
county in consequence. _ The beautiful antique | the views of his audience when he expressed the 
furniture, the pleasant view of the “ soft-flowing great gratification they had experienced during 
Avon,” the harmonious colouring of brick and | their visit, from the beauty of the scenery, the 

interesting objects visited, and the graphic 


stone, the red deer, fallow deer, and the black 
deer of Arden, the fine timber and sylvan views, | details and historic notes which had been so 
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made up @ picture to liager over. The party, | bounteously put before them. He directed the plan of the new Offices to be 
accompanied by the Rev. Mr. Granville, vicar of hes arranged so that they might be built progres. 
Charlecote, visited the comparatively new parish sively, and so that each might be completed and 


church in the park, designed by Mr. John Gibson, 
and inspected the monuments of the Lucy family, OFFICES.* 
particularly the exquisitely-executed effigy of Sir 2 
Thomas and Lady Lucy, of the Cavalier period.| Wen, a short time before the Dano-Prussian 
The party then divided ; a portion went to further | war, Lord Palmerston was interrogated in the 
inspect the exterior of the Hall, and the others | House of Commons upon the Schleswig. Holatein 
to see the imposing church of Hampton Lucy, | difficulty, he confessed to having entirely for- | the 
Mr. Rickman, the son of the designer of the | gotten the merits of a question which twenty 
church, being one of the company. This eccle. | years previously he had been compelled to under. 
siastical structure is notable; for though the|stand; and that he was both unwilling and 
greater knowledge of Gothic details we now/|urable to make any farther inquiry about it. 
possess may enable us to point out defects, the |The story of the Government Offices of this 
church is a fine one. The work of Sir Gilbert | country is another Schleswig-Holetein question, 
Scott, at a later period, scarcely harmonises with | of a domestic character, which we understood 
the ideas of Mr. Rickman. The party united at | twenty-five, or even fifteen, years ago, but which 
Charlecote, and, after o pleasant drive, reached | now we are forced to regard as a bugbear too 
head.quarters. inexplicable and hopeless to be elucidated or 
On Wednesday the party visited Cov by | removed. Nevertheless, we cannot dismiss our 
train, and were received by Mr. Skidmore and i 
Mr. W. G. Fretton as guides. The morning was 
spent in inspecting the churches of the city, St. 
Michael’s and the Holy Trinity, many of the 
members making sketches of various interesting 
architectural features. At both churches Mr. 


THE STORY OF THE GOVERNMENT 


erecting, and Prem of Office-buildings, new 


A few years before the 

Secretary of her Majesty’s Board of Workse 

from the familiar nursery, the state of the houses 
occupied by the Foreign and Colonial Depart- 
ments attracted much public sympathy and 
attention. In 1839, a Select Committee 

to the House of Commons that those two 
Departments were uncomfortably lodged in eight 
private houses of a dilapidated character. The 
Select Committee thought that it was expedient 
to make the contemplated new buildings part of 


* Bee p. 858, 


members would permit him to say how gratified 
they were with their reception at Aantal 
must say it was one of the most instractive 
visite they had paid. It was very to 
them all to meet their friend Mr. more, and 
they were greatly obliged to Mr, Fretton for his 
kind assistance. Mesars. Fretton and Skidmore 
responded, and the party then proceeded to St, 
John’s Church, which, with the hospital adjoin. 
ing, were carefally inspected, 

On Thursday the party went by break and 
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was offered. However, on the 13th of July, 
1858, another Select Committee was delivered 
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: ffice, illustrated in our pages, and 

exhibited in the Paris Exhibition of 1867, only 

just missed an International gold medal 
hiteotare. 


3 
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Bat our public servants continued restless 

j i Mewbers of Parliament, who 
aspired to sit on Selest Committees, pined for 
fresh conquests. On November 23rd, 1866, a 
minute was signed by Mr. G. Sclater- 
. 3 ® Commission was appointed to inquire 
into the question of accommodating the Pablic 
Departments. In course of time, the Home and 
Colonial Offices rose to their present dimensions, 
and—in spite of terminal extremities a little 
docked of what a volatile and neighbouring 
nation calls the silhouette of a building or group 
of buildings— Parliament says they are finished. 
Select Committees, on the contrary, go on for 
ever; andin Jaly of this current year another 
Select Committee was minately informed of the 
deplorable condition, not only of all the old 
buildings in which the public bosiness is 
efficiently,—if with a little diffioulty,—trans- 
acted, but of the new buildings in which voices 
are heard all day exclaiming against the drains, 
and ia which no man, for the echo, can make bim. 
self heard! This committee has elicited the fact 
that 20,0801. are annually spent for the hire of 
houses devoted to the public service, making a 
einen s posi apy 1856, when 22,0001. 
were annually spent for a similar purpose. This 
Committee was presided over by Mr. Baillie 
Oochrane, whose draft report afterwards 
amended, and whose general bearing, show 
him disposed to start the country on a fresh 
chase after the grandiose, the expensive, and 
the sublime. Among the members were two 
Firet Commissioners, and the ruling spirit of 
that great Committee which nearly gave us a 
Gothic Foreign Office, as well as Mr. W. H. 
Smith, Lord Eicho, and Sir G. Bowyer. 

It is not our purpose to make our readers 
laugh ; we would be as grave as any member of 
@ Select Committee sitting on Her Majesty’s 
Works. But we confess to have laughed at 
leisure over the incidents of the true story of 
How to Concentrate the Pablic Departments. 
In the course of thirty-eight years four great 
Departments of State have been housed, and 
though it has always been intended to “con. 
centrate” the other great Departments in their 
neighbourhood the land for them has not yet 
been acquired. Those who kaow anything about 
the purchase of land also know that Lady 
Macbeth’s advice about Duncan’s murder is 
specially applicable thereto; for if a purchase 
is inevitable it should be done quickly, The ory 
now is, buy, buy, bay, fresh land; and it should 
be Bo te hs that the purchase of land by 
Government,—always a more lucrative client 
than private individuals,— means a large 

profit to pastas” ign and a 
of 


hope Oy a bit of a site, which Govern- 
ment is advised by Parliament to buy, like 


Hf 


Builder,—is not a business-like proceeding. It 
; | Virtaally makes a huge present to the owners of 
land and houses on the opposite and adjacent 
sides, Furthermore, it rouses often an unjust 


suspicion, among the more commercial part of 
the community, that the purchase of one portion 
and the exemption of another portion in the same 
restricted locality is not wholly disinterested, or 


.| andivested of those allarements which con- 
tinually attend negotiations in the transfer of 


real property. A hint from a good source has 
been quite sufficient to induce private 

lators to buy old houses, repair them, to 
them, and expend large sums of on them, 
for the ae 
at the of Government or the Metro- 


accomplished without the expenditure of a com- 


paratively enormous sum of money. The cheques, 


the pensions, the honours that have been distri- 
buted could not have possessed a more lavish 
character bad any one scheme of any one Com. 


mittee been executed, or were it even now in 


course of execution. Since 1856 one name— 
that of Sir Henry Hunt—is prominent and ap. 
parently indispensable to the Governments of all 


shades of politics in their circuitous method of 
spending public money, and housing the Pablic 
Departments. The spirit of waste which per- 
vades the practice of Pablic Works in this coun- 
try—almost equal to what haslong been tolerated 
—seems, however, to 
s economy,” 
which is the theory of a Select Committee. There 
is something ludicrous in the gravity with which 
one body of unpaid legislators will in committee 


in the Indian dependency 
be surpassed by the letter of “ rigoron 


do over again what was done ten, twenty, and 


feature of the English Constitution. Paris was 
rebuilt in at least fifteen years less time than 


it has taken the English nation to build one 


block of four Pablic Offices. Bat the cost to Paris 
has been a catastrophe which no one believes 


could happen to London. Both the Queen and the 


Ministry could pass six months of every year in 
Germany or France without dread of the English 
people setting up a provisional government; 


and death, in the course of exhausted nature, 


could alone prevent the survivors of that devoted 


band of men who are to house the great Depart- 
ments of State from discussing, in Select Com- 
mittee, a comprehensive plan for the Extension 
and Improvement of the Public Offices on an 
economical and advantageous system,—or a 
critic, who knows anything of the true state of 
the case, from enjoying the farcical tale of their 


Concentration. 

The events of forty years, however, canrot be 
dismissed in the foregoing remarks, which are 
but the prelade to a series of episodes, ladicrous, 
perhaps, if regarded from one point of view, bat 
atill worthy, if properly considered, of the atten- 
tion of those who are seriously trying to extract 
something tangible out of all the expensive ad- 
vice that haa been given. We propose, there. 
fore, to take seriatim the more important fea. 
tures of the case. 


SIR JAMES PENNETHORNE’S PLANS, 


We have already alladed to certain plans for 
Offices proposed to be erected in and around 
Downing.-street, and prepared by Sir James Pen. 
nethorne, at the request of Sir W. Molesworth, 
in January, 1855. By them it was proposed to 
form a quadrangle, 250 ft. by 155 ft., witha wide 
approach from Whitehall, one side of which 
approach was to be formed by the flank of the 
Treasury Buildings. The quadrangle iteelf was 
to be composed of blocke for a Colonial Office, a 
Foreign Office, a War Office, an addition at the 
Treasury Buildings to be used by the Board of 
Trade, a central block devoted to Ministerial re- 
ceptions, a residence and an office for the Chan. 
cellor of the Exchequer, an office for the First 
Lord of the Treasury, and a bnilding to be 
ap i to other Offices at some future 
time. Perhaps the ares, comparatively re- 
stricted, was thought insufficient for the many 
buildings which the architect had skilfully 
contrived to place upon it. Consequently, in 
the autumn of the same year (1855), Sir James 
Pennethorne made estimates, and went th 

preliminaries, for acquiring all 





the 
land situated between the Treasury Buildings, 
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politan Board when empowered to expropriate | tending 


The talk alone of forty years, which hasresulted 
in the erection of one block of buildings between 
Parliament-street and the Park, has not been 


even thirty years ago; sometimes by men who 
were members also of the previous Committees. 
This, however, is what we have to endare for the 
sake of that stability which is the distinguishing 






the Park, Great George-street, and Parliament- 
street. From statistics which we remember 
having seen at the time, and from facts only 
recently ted to us, we confidently believe 
the whole of that land might then have been 
acquired for State purposes at a cost of less than 
500,000i. That is to say, all the land upon 
which the new block of four Public Offices now 
stands, as well as the adjoining land which Sir 
Henry Hant now proposes to purchase for 
1,300,0001., might, in 1855, have been purchased 
by skilful financial management for less than 
half a millionof money. Upon the whole of that 
site Sir James Pennethorne to erect a 
metrical building of several blocks and court- 
yards, with a frontage to Parliament-street ex- 
from the Treasury to St. Stephen’s- 
square, and a frontage to the Park extending 
from the Parade to Great George-street, without 
, a8 bas since been done, upon the 
open Park itself. We have before us a plan dated 
January, 1856, of the building designed by Sir 
James Pennethorne, and forming, as we humbly 
think, an architectaral composition of admirable 
promise. The elevations were obviously charac- 
teristic of him who gave us the Museum of 
Economic Geology and the University of London ; 
and they were conceived in his happiest mood. 
The Government paid for this design, and took 
measures, almost immediately after, to prevent 
the possibility of itaexecution by purchasing only 
@ portion of the site it was intended to cover, 
axd erecting the t Foreign and India Offices 
without any settled notion as to how the other 
Departments of State were to be housed in rela- 
tion thereto. Sir James Pennethorne, who had 
made plans for the Foreign Office since 1853, also 
made plans for placing a group of Pablic Offices 
upon the site of the ancient Palace of Whitehall, 
incorporating the present Chapel-Royal, which 
was never intended for ecclesiastical purposes, 
and which is unfitted for the services of the 
Church. These plans, copies of which are now 
before us, prove that the then architectural 
adviser of the Office of Works kept steadily in 
view the necessity, not only of covering a par- 
ticular site with a particular building, but of 
arranging it indeferential harmony with existing 
and neighbouring edifices, and with the exigen- 
cies of metropolitan improvement. 


SIE CHARLES TREVELYAN, K.C.B. 


The evidence submitted, and the suggestions 
offered by this gentleman to the Select Com- 
mittee of 1856 may be conveniently weighed at 
the present moment. He described the character 
of the Government Office of a generation ago. 
It was a medley of houses planned and originally 
used for private dwellings, each with a basement 
floor of kitchens, and a top floor of garrets, with 
drawing-rooms, dining-rooms, bed.rooms, and 
dressing-rooms. He described the chief of a 
department or of an office sitting alone in a com- 
paratively large room, and his clerks equeezed 

in amall rooms. He thought aleo that 
the economy of the Departments themselves re- 
quired almost as much reform as the economy of 
the buildings in which they were placed. He 
told how well-educated men moving in the best 
society, and in receipt of good salaries con- 
tinually increasing, were kept for twenty or 
twenty-five years to the merest mechanical 
copying, so that when they rose to the higher 
fanctions of the office, they were often unfit for 
the daty. He advocated a general division cf 
labour, the apportionment of the building and 
the arrangement of the rooms according to the 
kind of business to be transacted. He urged 
that for intellectual work small rooms, each 
destined for a single occupant, were necessary, 
so that a man who worked with his head shouid 
not be interrupted; but for mechanical work he 
insisted upon “the working in concert of a 
namber of clerks in the same room under proper 
superintendence.” He thought that the copyists 
of a particular department should be all in one 
large room—not as they were and are. 
We consider this evidence to be still of the highest 
value. The of grouping clerks, which 
works admirably in the great banks, and in the 
Bank of England, would work equally well in a 
Public Office. It is certainly time to explode the 
old-fashioned notion that a Government clerk is 
made of different clay from other clerks, and 
ought consequently to be handled with greater 
care. We remember, not long ago, wandering 
throagh a Pablic Office, entering room after room, 
each occupied by a single officia), whose surprise 
that we had come to entertain him with some. 
thing to do betrayed itself ina glance of mingled 


hope and despair. 
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The scheme of reconstruction and part con- 
centration of the Public Departments, advocated 
by Sir Charles Trevelyan, partook of  senti- 


mental character, which, moreover, had its prac- 


tical side. The nation had spent more money 
than it cared to spend over the new Houses of 
Parliament, because in some measure it was the 
rebuilding of the “Ancient Palace of West- 
minster,” the history of which carried people 
back toa 
the fourteenth century. “As the Palace of 
Westminster has been rebuilt,” he said, “so I 
would rebuild the Palace of Whitehall.” He 
advised the building of Public Offices in groups : 
thus the Treasury group, the Home and Colonial 
group, the War and Marine group. A plan is 
published said to be the suggestion of Sir Charles 
Trevelyan. By it the Chapel-Royal was to be 
isolated, the Parade opened to Whitehall by the 
removal of the Horse Guards, and a broad street 
made thence through Whiteball-yard to the 
river. In his evidence, however, he proposed to 
make the old Banqueting-house,— now the 
Chapel-Royal,—the pivot of a block of Offices. 
“That block,” he said, “would cover Lady 
Dover’s stables, Gwydyr House, and other 
houses, and it might be appropriated with ad- 
vantage to the War Department. He urged 
that the War Office and the Horse Guards should 
be consolidated; that the Pay Office should be 
between the Admiralty and the War Office; and 
his opinions, as we read them, tend to devoting 
the site of Whitehall Palace toa group consisting 
of the above-named Offices. 


THE GOVERNMENT OFFICE COMPETITION. 


The years of grace 1856-7-8-9 ought never 
to be forgotten by the profession of British 
architects. A record of them should be inscribed 
upon an imperishable monument dedicated to 
Foliy,—an immortal caution to speculators in 
artistic lotteries, even those guaranteed by a 
Constitutional Government, be it Whig or Tory, 
Conservative-Liberal or Liberal.Conservative, 
Liberal, or Radical. 

On the 4th of August, 1856, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer met the First Commissioner of 
Works, and the latter wrote a minute of their 
interview. Onthe 24th of August there was a 
meeting of “eminent architects,” at the Office 
of Works. “I had previously,” writes Sir B. 
Hall, ‘“‘addressed communications to Lord 
Clarendon and to Lord Panmure, requesting they 
would severally nominate some officer on the 
part of their Departments, who would be com- 
petent to represent the extent and nature of the 
accommodation to be provided for in the designs 
of the Government Offices.” Consequently, the 
Surveyor of her Majesty’s Works, Mr. H. A. 
Hunt, was directed by Sir B. Hall, the First 
Commissioner, to “set forth the extent and ac. 
commodation that will be required for the War 
Office,” and to “set forth the extent and accom. 
modation that will be required for the Foreign 
Office.” Mr. Hunt had several interviews with 
Sir B. Hawes for the War Office, and with Mr. (now 
Lord) Hammond for the Foreign Office; and the 
specification of Instructions to “architects of all 
countries” was drawn in accordance with the 
requirements set forth in the consultations of 
those three gentlemen. Thus we find, on refer- 
ring to the “Instractions to Architects” issued by 
the Office of Works, and signed by Mr. Alfred 
Austin, that the sizes of the different rooms in the 
proposed War and Foreign Offices are distinctly 
given. Inthe proposed Foreign Office there is 
a Chief Clerk, located on the ground-floor, who 
is to be provided with a room, 30 ft. by 25 ft., 
and adjoming this room are to be three rooms, 
each 20 ft. by 18 ft. An office-keeper is to have 
a room, 30 ft. by 20 ft., and an office-messenger 
a room, 20 ft. by 20ft. The rooms forthe Slave 
Trade Department are to be each 30 ft. by 25 ft. 
A Becretary of State, some Under-Secretaries, 
and the Parliamentary Under. are each 
to have rooms, 30 ft. by 25 ft. Rooms of sach 
dimensions, apart from all sesthetic considera. 

tion, demand a height of at least 20 ft. in the 
clear; moreover, the “ Instructions” say that 
the rooms must be lofty. We have already 
described the announcement by the Government 
of an official desire to receive three designs from 
the architects of all countries. Here is what 
followed :— 

Siateen hundred and twenty-eight 


of th 
aforesaid “Instructions,” — > : 


by Mr. 
were sent to the architects of all countries who 
ssked for them, or who accepted Her Majesty’s 
invitation. In due course the responses were 
received. The “architects of all countries” 


period anterior to the great epoch of P' 


presented to Her Majesty 218 designs, drawn 


upon 1,822 sheets of paper, together with several 
models in wood and plaster. Allowing, for the 


mere fan of the thing, that each competitor) a 


spent 501. upon his design —though we know that 
several a 1001., and some even 300. upon 


their drawings,—Her Majesty received from the | before 


“architects of all countries” at the least 11,0001.,. 
for which the British Government returned, in 
remiums and incidental items, the muvificent 
sum of 5,886/. 8s. 11d. The lottery, however, 
was not successful as a national speculation. 
None of the designs were executed; and soon 
after the award of the prizes, steps were taken 
by the Government to render i the exe- 
cution of the block plan prepared by Monsieur 
Crepinet, and for which 8001. had been paid. 
The issue of 1,628 copies of instructions, the 

ion of nearly 2,000 drawings and models, 
and the miserable result, may be appropriately 
summed up in the words of the jadges who 
reported thereon to Sir B. Hall :—“ We desire,” 
said they, “to express our great admiration of 
the unprecedented collection of designs sub- 
mitted to us; of the artistic genius, manual skill, 
and patient labour, which have combined to pro- 
duce it, as well as of the eminent ability which 
so many of the competitors have displayed in 
dealing with internal arrangement, and in adapt- 
ing the required accommodation to a definite 
area of ground.” 

Sir B. Hall, afterwards Lord Lianover, at- 
tempted to support the tacit claims of those who 
had been placed by competent judges at the 
head of the premiated competitors. He submitted 
officially to the Lords of the Treasury, to use 
almost his own words, the propriety of employ- 
ing the successful competi “If this course 
is not adopted,” he said, “the character of the 
Government, end of the Office of Works, for 
keeping faith with the profession of architects, 
will, I much fear, be most seriously compro- 
mised.” The Lords of the Treasury, in several 
letters signed by Mr. James Wilson,—the same 
who ultimately “perfected” the system of 
Indian finance,—laughed to scorn the idea of an 
architect complaining of breach of faith. “‘ My 
Lords” had already paid one architect,—Mr. 
Pennethorne,—for office designs: why not use 
those designs, and employ him? To which the 
First Comwissioner of Works replied :—‘The 
monopoly of erecting Government Offices by an 
officer of this Board, paid by the same amount 
of percentage on the outlay as other architects 
would claim, is by no means advisable; and it 
is a source of discouragement to the profession 
of architects.” 


FOREIGN OFFICE RECONSTRUCTION. 


A Select Committee sat in 1858 to consider 
and report upon the reconstruction of the 
Foreign Office in relation to the future rebnild- 
ing of other Offices on a uniform plan, due 
regard being had to public convenience and 
economy. In the report to the House of 
Commons the deplorable condition of the eight 
private houses occupied by the Department of 
Foreign Affairs,—the perpetual risk to life and 
property in buildings not fire-proof, and in a 
state of hopeless disrepair,—formed a touching 
first paragraph. Oar readers should not forget 
that these eight houses are the same buildings 
to which more than one reference has already 
been made. Whatever the object of this 
Committee was, its action resulted in quashing 
the claims, not only of Mr. Pennethorne, but 
also of the first prizeholder in the then recent 
Foreign Office competition. Moreover, its action, 
with Mr. Beresford-Hope in the chair, admitted 
the thin end of the Medizeval wedge, and prepared 
the way to the front of Mr. G. G. Scott’s Gothic 


Europe has indirectly admitted, did not shrink 
from doing his duty, even at the expense of a 
more than trifling discrepancy between good 
and evil. Bata Select Committee does only good 
that good may come! Unlimited 

it urged rather finely, while they give an open- 


ing for the recognition of real thoagh unknown 
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also, how the conscientious twinge that a War 
Office ought to be built affected the reconstruc- 
tion of the Foreign Office. Nor should another 
Prime Minister, lately given to humorous state- 
ments, be deprived of the merit of a more recent. 
saying. “ About twenty years before the Foreign 
Office was rebuilt,” said Mr. Gladstone, “the 
British Government, in want of a Gothic build- 
ing, gave the work to one who had earned a 
noble reputation in the practice of Classical 
architecture ; desiring a Classica! Foreign Offive, 
the British Government employed the best- 
known Gothic architect of the day to erect it. 
TH2 WAR OFFICE AND THE ADMIRALTY, 

The odd thing about this true story is that 
ever since 1854 the question of housing the War 
Department has been put forward as one of 
paramount importance,—one inferior only to the 
enforcement of a rigorous economy in the execu- 
tion of the work, and of scientific method im its 
relation to the general concentration of all the 
Pablic Offices. Even in 1855 the germs of an 
incipient War Office had reached so 
tively advanced a state of development as to 
permit Sir Charles Trevelyan to say :—* It is 
quite within our power to take proper pre- 


kind of building as to be peculiarly 

of economical construction.” is, > 
needless to repeat that, in 1857, nearly 200 War 
Offices” were presented gratuitously to the 
Government. 

The year before, in 1856, a Select Committee 
called the attention of the House of Commons 
to the fact that “exclasive of icy a 
business which is transacted at 
Guards under the direction of the Commander- 
in-Chief, the basiness of the War Departmen 
is carried on at no lese than ten different places 
having separate establishments of clerks and 
officers am to 498, and var 
in number from two to 160 at the several 


¥ 


Therein the enforced endared by some, 
we may almost say all, of our public servants, 
fcth ‘with psf, ant forhops condemoaloy, 

an , 

War Department ie located 

ten houses in Pall-mall; one portion is in 
Victoria-street, one in Adair House, and two 
others are in New-street, Spring-gardens. Then 
there is Winchester House, which has jast been 


acquired for the War Department at a great 
; it is the latest addition to the State Ool- 
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ewvists in those books. Moreover, Mr. Walker's 
calmness under examination was entirely re- 
assuring :—“ We possess,” said he, “ the original 
vouchers, and they are in a similar state of 


might invalve fresh purchases of expensive pri- 
vate dwellings ; and the further logs to the coun- 
try which a remove thereto would occasion will 


might be created that it would require years to 
recover.” 


THE MULTITUDE OF COUNSELLORS, 


of the besi ci a of 
defence and extrication, whiotr had only to be put 
in execution in order to succeed. Some 


country is calmly aware that her Majesty’ 
ee ee an ne an 
plans, long ago cut and dried for immediate use, 
are stored in ite capacious closets; and the coun- 
try waits. Moreover, many of the numerous 
individuals, heads of firms, chiefa-of associations 
—authors of ted to the 


Trevelyan’s plan. 
fathered a which 
Sig Css ac ie as 
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the site which is at present available for transfer, f 
at a cost of about 850,000/., is sufficient for an { 
State | Admiralty, a War Office, and an Office for the 
Board of Trade; and the spot upon which the 
War Office might be placed is at this moment 
ready for use. Yet, with all this land,—the 
transfer of which to the Government is prac- 
tically only a transfer in the national ledger, 
Select Committees who ought to be in possession 
of the facts, Government servants who are in 
he proposed to erect “first-class | possession of the facts, the press whose writers 

pretend to be correctly informed of the facts, ‘ 


mene - said befcre,—to 
buy a site for new re aay 

















Government Offices. aa 
’a Board| We publish in our present number a plan of tai 
our own for laying out,—in, we presume to think, rt 
an architectural fashion,—the northern half of 
the land on which Whitehall Palace originally 
stood. It has been made rather to test our own 14 
judgment and memory than to add any sugges- $ 
tions to the vast array of things-that-ought-to- ia 
be, which in the course of forty years have Fe 
become the property of her Majesty. Of our as 
the | plan, we shall speak presently; first, a word or 
80 more on the general question. 


THE “CONCENTRATION ” DIFFICULTY. 

As every practical reformer knows, it is one Sai 
thing to invent a scheme for the benefit of your ; 
neighboars ; it is quite auother thing to get your 
neighbours benefit. Some 
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almost interminable commaunication,—by which ’ 
every public office could be reached,—would be 
just the thing wanted. Bat fate, custom, and 
wilfalness are opposed to such a consummation. yp 
Of course every Government Office ought to be 
in the immediate vicinity of those Houses whence 
the Government get their orders to act ; but that 
is impossible. The Bank of Eogland must be in 
the City, and’ the National Debt Office must be 
near the Bank. The Inland Revenue Office must 
be as near the City as possible, and c!ose to the ‘ 
legal quarter of town; Somerset House is con- : 
sequently the building in which the Inland 
Revenue t is best placed. Some 
public officials are engaged in transactions of a 
commercial character; such as the conclusion of 
contracts, the collection of trade samples, the 
purchase of large and smal! objects,—of busi- 
ness, in fact, which never enters the Home, 
Foreign, and Colonial Offices. Some officials in the 
Admiralty and the War Office are daily occupied 
with such matters. Consequently 
those two ts, which must obviously be aa} 
as near as possible to the Horse Guards, should re 
be conveniently situated on a main route in ant 
direct connexion with the business parts of town are 
and with the Houses of Parliament. The prin- Beck | 
cipal connexion between the City and West- 
minster originally by water-carriage is now 
maintained by the Victoria Embankment and 
Queen Victoria-street, and by an underground 
railway. We can conceive no better position 
for the War Office and the Admiralty, as a group 
of Public Offices, than that which can be afforded 
on the site of old Whitehal!. 

An desire on the part of Select Com- 
mittees to concentrate all the Pablic Offices on a 


place a new building for the Offices of Woods 

and Works. The present Admiralty he has left 
a i ; and with the eastern side of 
es eee to do, for it is 
rown 


property. 
Mr. Mitford’s plan is compounded of Sir 
Henry Hunt’s and Colonel Clarke’s ideas. Mr. 
Mitford would extend the Mall to Charing-cross : 
Drummond’s Bank, the San Fire Office, the Union 
Bank Branch, aud all the houses on the Park 
side of T: would, to carry ont his 
bought at necessarily an 
cost. Mr. Mitford's idea of concen- 
tration is to place the Admiralty in Great George- 
oe se the a at i 3; to 
the of Trade at C -CTOS8, 
while the new Home Office i tocthed ta Patan 
ment-street. To build 


aes te 


particular spot, 
admirable, has not been found, 


bates hh mony 
scale, At the present moment, i 
THE SITE OF THE PALACE OF WHITEHALL. any one wants togo from the Home Office to the 


Office, the corridors of which are in a 
direct line of communication, pcdj Liter 
stairs into the open air, turn, and go u at 
another corner of the block; for the officials 
keep the doors of communication locked. Be- 

3 Home-Colonial division nce Ay 
Gwydyr House, now used by the Charity Com-| Foreign-India division of the same an 
i i ; difficulty arises; a thick wall separates \ 
the divisions, altbough in order to keep the floors mat 
‘at the same level an enormous expense was ih 
incurred. 


t 






them eeaan +s tie 
‘toria-street, at Charing-cross, or 
of Northumberland-avenue. It is, there- 
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fore, not extraordinary that Mr. Wolfe Barry, C.E., 
should have been deputed to attend before the 
Select Committee of last month to urge the in- 
convenience that must accrue if the available 
space now devoted to offices for agents, ar 
m . 
lismentary business be swallowed up by the 
Government Departments. “Asa publicmatter,” 
said Mr. Wolfe Barry, “I would venture to sug- 
gest that there is some balance to be struck 


between the convenience of people promoting 
of | his clerks and subordinates. Take, therefore, the 


risters, engineers, and others 


Bills before Parliament, and the convenience 


gentlemen who would occupy a Government 
Office on this site,”—that is, the whole of the 
Great George-street site. The supposition that 


a body of Parliamentary experts will oppose any 
Bill for acquiring the houses which they now 
use, affords a prolonged vista of delay and ex- 
pense anything but pleasant to contemplate. 


THE “ BUILDER” PLAN, 


We have stated some of our reasons for 


believing that a part of the land originally 


covered by Whitehall Palace is the proper site 


for a new War Office and a new Admiralty. Mr. 


Wolfe Barry, who is no mean aufbority in matters 


connected with the value or purchase of land, 


thus expressed himself in his recent evidence :— 


“T have dealt with the whole of the property between 
Whitehall-place and Montague House, . . 
total area, in round numbers, of 459,000 superficial feet, 
of which quantity 390,000 consists entirely of gardens and 


open spaces, The Public Offices already on the ground, 
either paying rent or not paying rent, amount to 79,000 
superficial feet, and the area of the private houses is only 
80,100 superficial feet; of that area, about one-third is on 
yearly tenure, so that in reality you have only two-thirds 
+ » a8 compared 


of 80,000 superficial feet to expropriate . . 
with the large quantity of expropriations you have to face 
on the Great George-street site..... And you will 
observe that the area which I have stated, though not 
double, is not far off double that of the Great George- 
street site.” 

Oar plan (p. 858) has been drawn with a view of 
utilising the entire space to which reference is 
made ia the foregoing paragraph. Any sug- 
gestion the plan contains,—not a new one, for 
nothing is new,—is pat forward here, for three 
reasons—sanitary, artistic, historical. First, we 
believe the still fashionable method of erecting 
buildings round a closed courtyard, however 
extensive, to be absolately pernicious; yet it is 
one still advocated by Government advisers, and 
by many architects or surveyors. Second, the 
aspect of London from the river was, three 
hundred years ago, a feature of the English 
capital deemed remarkable by foreign visitors; 
and that aspect should be a subject of regard to 
those engaged in rebuilding the public edifices. 
Somerset House is perhaps a work the best 
known and the best appreciated by Frenchmen 
and Germans, principally because of its com. 
manding position viewed from the Thames. The 
slope from Whitehall to the Embankment.gar. 
dens would permit the new buildings there to 
be raised upon a terrace not dissimilar from 
that of Somerset House. The result would be 
three large blocks—the Houses of Parliament, 
the Admiralty and War Office group, and 
Somerset House, forming the nucleus of a line 
of future construction, extending from West- 
minster to Blackfriars. Third, it is convenient, 
as Sir Charles Trevelyan urged, to cultivate his- 
torical memories. The convexion of the present 
time with a not remote past would be sustained 
in @ group of Administrative Offices of which 
the old Banqueting Honse of Inigo Jones would 
form a part. We would enclose it at both ends, 
as the architect obviously intended, and make 
it part of a line of buildings facing the Horse 
Guards; exactly opposite the central arch of 
the latter would be the central archway leading 
to the War Office and the Admiralty. Although 
we have shown a pavilion of the same shape as 
the Banqueting House on the ing side 
rs our ae gateway, it need not be copied. 

ymm not mean exact regulari 

imitation : it means noe 
ment, and the juxtaposition or position 
features which satisfy the claims of utility with. 
out offending the eye. The charm of Continental 
capitals, and especially Paris, is due in some 
measure to the skill with which the architect 
often enables one building to assist the other. 
In the seventeenth and even the eighteenth 
centuries the grouping of buildings and of their 
different parte—now often thought to be better 
left to artistic haphazard or picturesque noncha- 
lance,—was carefally studied; and, as we need 
hardly tell the professional reader, the introduc. 
tion of & comparatively mioute object in a par. 
ticular spot often suffices to lead the eye to see 

mathematically no 
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general harmony of arrange. | grou 
ition of 





As will be seen on reference to our plan, we 
have avoided the closed quadrangle; a thorough 
draught of air is obtained in the courtyards and 
streets of which the entire group is com i. 
Most of the buildings are intended to be “ single, 
—that is, with rooms on one side of the corridor 
only ; only in the small square projections, those, 
for instance, in our Admiralty-equare, would the 
corridors ran down the middle and be lighted 
from the end. In a Pablic Office the chief of a 
section or division ought to be in the midst of 


central pavilion facing the Embankment-gardens 
on one side and our Admiralty-square oa the 
other: if we suppose an entire floor devoted tos 
particalar section, the chief’s room would be in 
the very centre, with his windows facing the 
river, while his clerks would be located on three 
sides of him; the smaller rooms being placed in 
the projection towards the square. We have not, 
however, gone into the question of distributing 
rooms. Wecall attention simply to the possi- 
bility of building to a great height, for with the 
mechanical contrivances of to-day extreme height 
ought to be of slight moment in a Public Office. 
Moreover, it is possible by our plan to arrange, 
as at Somerset House, at least two stories below 
the ground floor,—storiss in which excellent 
and well-lighted rooms can be obtained without 
descending an inch below the level of the soil. 
Our Admiralty-square is intended to be raised 
to the level of Whitehall opposite the Horse 
Guards. The War Office Courts would be 
entered from Whitehall-place, and must con- 
sequently follow the level of that street. 
The parts marked A on our plan do not 
rise above the ground story, and thus in 
the river elevation the view from the Thames 
would embrace five isolated pavilions. These, 
of course, might be connected by open colon- 
nades, and at a certain height a means of 
communication between the pavilions might be 
arranged. But the draught of air from the 
Surrey hills would be admitted through every 
part of the internal streets and courtyards. The 
parts marked B are entirely open from the level 
of the street upwards; and they could be closed 
when necessary by an iron grille. A communi- 
cation could be obtained over B by means of 
bridges, like and yet unlike the Bridge of Sigha ; 
bat only at a considerable height above the 
street-level. E, wherever that letter occurs, 
indicates a deep and open area, about on a level 
with the Embankment-gardens. C is an enclosed 
triangular court,—the only one,—which would 
light and ventilate the ing corridor 
alone. The octagonal building at the corner 
might rise as a tower to a moderate height ; the 
upper part would serve to contain documents 
and records. In the Central Pavilion, opposite 
the Horse Guards, H is a broad archway for 
carriages, and O, O are the usual passages for 
pedestrians. Our plan, however, will speak for 
iteelf ; and though the Dake of Buccleugh may 
perbaps think himself hardly treated in being 
deprived of his entrance from Whitehall-gardens, 
he is a fortunate leaseholder of the Crown, and 
can be easily accommodated with another. 

It will be said that we pay no heed to the im. 
portant subject of the approaches to Westminster 
Abbey and the Houses of Parliament; that the 
“ magnificent street,” 150 ft. wide, has failed to 
touch our hearts. On the contrary, we hope to 
see that magnificent street accomplished; but 


instead of lining one side only of it with blocks | absurd 


of Pablic Offices we would place blocks on both 
sides. No doubt many consider the Horse 
Guards an ugly building; but it is a peculiar 
feature talked of abroad, and an attribute of the 
English capital; and it is connected with the 
military successes of the nation under the Dake 
of Wellington. Repair and improve the Horse 
Guards, but do not the effect of 
the building. On either side of the Parade. 
nd great alterations are, undoubtedly, in- 
evitable, and the fact that the land there is Crown 
and Government p renders improvement 
doubly possible. If it will be any satisfaction 
to those who have assisted in the prolonged 
labour of concentrating the Government Offices, 
during the last forty years, to know that the 
Treasury buildings facing the Parade-ground,— 
commenced about 127 years ago,—are not yet 
finished, we beg leave to refer them to the 
Builder of twenty years back.* The additions 
to the T 
and Mr. Mitford are also 
official residences of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and the First Lord of the Treasury 
* See, for view of the Treasury, ss intended by Kent, 
1742-62, our volume for 1857, p. 419. 








of all other capitals. The new obelisk would 
be in the centre of widened Parliament-street 
or improved Whitehall; but, like the Nelson 
column at the other extremity, be a great deal 
more than a little on one side. 


The last episode of this eventful story, con- 
taining the moral of our tale, refers to Her 
Majesty’s Office of Works and Pablic Buildings ; 
we reserve it for another occasion, 








DESTRUCTION OF ANCIENT MILITARY 
ARCHITECTURE IN GERMANY. 


Waen we look over a series of drawings by 
Prout, Coney, Cotman, or Roberts, representing 
Continental towns or churches, we are apt to fee! 
some doubt as to whether the buildings repre- 
sented ever really existed eleewhere than in the 
brain of the talented artist who put them on 
paper. Now, although undoubtedly the painters 
of picturesque architecture, daring the first half 
of the present century, took “ artistic liberties,” 
as they are called, with the subjects which they 
represented, yet on the whole their drawings and 
pictures give a truthfal impression of what the 
towns on the Continent were like at that period. 
Any one who has watched the wholesale destruc- 
tion of ancient houses, gates, towers, and other 
Mediseval remains, during the last twenty years, 
can easily realise what the towns in Belgium, 
Holland, France, and Germany, must have been 
half a century back. If, how: the change 


ever, 

Prout drew and Roberts painted, and the year 
eS ee ee 

© sweeping away of everything picturesque 
which is now taking placein Germany. We can 
only afford space to mention a few examples of 
this rage for demolition, bat they will be enough 
to make an artist's hair stand on end. The whole 
me - —_ Medisval fortifications of 

ugsburg,—w towers, moat, bridges, glacis, 
&c., are being rathlessly swept away. Ingol- 
stadt is to suffer the same barbarity ; Wirzburg 
is suffering even greater “improvements” ; 
for here, ancient streets, walls, gates, glacis, 
old honses,—in fact, everything except the 
churches,—is being either swept away or 
rebuilt, and in a few years that quaint and 
interesting old town will be as repulsively 
hideous as Brighton, Bayswater, Carisrube, or 
Munich. Ratisbon is to lose ita picturesque 
bcidge [2 60 be, whale gaten and wall 

i ilt. Ite gates 
have already disappeared. The curious 
streets leading to the bridge are to be made 
wider and the houses reba 


i 


the age requires 


walls at Wiirzburg, because “ they kept the fresh 
air out of the town,” and that out of a 
the health of the inhabitants the town 
ordered the removal of the walls. We shall be 
told ditto, ditto, concerning Augsburg, 
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A PROPOSED METHOD OF LIGHTING CHURCHES. 
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not exclade the air. So much for the sanitary 
n. 

Now, let us consider all this destruction from 
a utilitarian point of view. Az an example, we 
will look at what is about to be done at Ratisbon.’ 
The old bridge, with its tower, is approached by 
a series of very narrow old streets, with lofty, 
well.built, old houses, many of which date from 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries ; in fact, 
the whole of this portion of the town is a collec- 
tion of narrow winding lanes. Now, it is pro- 
posed to destroy the old bridge tower and widen 
the bridge, which will lead to having to widen 
the approach to the bridge, which will lead to 
having to rebuild and widen the streets leading 
to the approach to the bridge, which will lead 
to,—well, simply having to rebuild and recon- 
stract an ancient town, which can never, by any 
process, be converted into a convenient modern 
one; and when all this has been done, what 
then? Why, they will still have an inconvenient 
bridge in an inconvenient position. 

What common sense ought to dictate to our 
Ratisbonian utilitarians is, simply to build a new 
bridge where the little suepeneion.bridge now 
stands, which leads to the island of Unterer 
Werth. All the broad streets of the town could 
easily be made to meet at this point, and there 
is a series of wide streets connectiog this spot 
with the railway station, There would be money 
saved; a town made more convenient, a hand. 
some work executed, and ancient monuments 
saved; but no, your true utilitarians are never 
happy uplees they can pall down a few old monn- 
ments. Thus, at Ghent, the new street was 
ebliged to be constructed in such a direction as 
to destroy the magnificent Dominican charch. 
But the worst of ali thie is that when the old 
buildings are pulled down, the old streets made 


wider, the old walls and gates destroyed, every- 


| thing interesting or picturesque swept away, the 
town is not made more healthy than 

The writer was in Ratisbon and several other 
|German towns last August during the intense 
| heat which then prevailed, and he was strack 
by tho fact that when the broad modern streets 
were so broiling hot that people were several 
times killed by sunstroke in crossing them, the 
narrow lanes and old crooked streets were cool, 
and had a strong current of air running through 
them ! 

The three drawings we publish represent 
three victims of modern German improvements. 








A PROPOSED METHOD OF LIGHTING 
C&URCHES, 


It seems somewhat remarkable that, although 
gas has been now used for lighting our churches 
and public buildings for many years, no new 
treatment for arranging the light thas produced 
has been invented or discovered. Weatill have 
nothing to fall back upon except the gas chande- 
lier, the standard, the wall bracket, or the 
sunlight. Now all these have disadvantages. 
In the first place, they all have one common 
disadvantage, and that is, that they roin decora- 
tion, especially gilding. The standard is ugly, 
inconvenient, and bad for lighting, because it 
brings the light down to» near the eye, makes 
the building hot, and ruins entirely that effect of 
solemnity so desirable in places of worship. 
Many of our modern Gothic churches when 
lighted up for evening services look more like a 
Whitechapel butcher's shop on a Saturday night 
than asacred edifice. The “ dim religious light” 
which Milton loved is done away with directly a 
church is lighted with gas by any of the 


in our churches a subdued and pleasant light, 
instead of a harsh crade glare, destructive of all 
solemnity, poetry, or artistic effect, some new 
treatment of gas-lighting must be discovered. 
Now it has struck us that there are some of the 
old charches of Germany which suggest hints 
that might lead to a new treatment of the gas- 
lighting of charches. 

The large hall which bisects the cloister 
quadrangle at Ratisbon Cathedral has for ages 
been used as the barial.place for the chapter of 
the cathedral, and is fol of ancient monuments. 
Projecting from an angle formed by the porch of 
the curious old chape! of All Saints, and cutting 
into this hall, is a large old stone lantern in- 
closing an iron Jamp and glazed with small cir. 
cular panes of glass set in lead. (Seefig.1.) A 

similar lantern, but of far richer descrip- 
tion, exists in the south tower of the church of 
Rothenburg, in Bavaria. (This is shown in 
fig. 2.) Im figs. 3 and 4 we have shown 
how it seems to us ‘that these large stone 
lanterns might be applied to the purposes of 
lighting churches with gas. Fig. 3 repre- 
sents such a Jantern placed in the spandrel of 
the arches of the nave, and fig. 4 is a 
section of the same Jantern. At the base of the 
lantern A there would be a pierced aperture to 
admit a current of air. The lantern would be 
fitted up with any number of burzers, and a kind 
of fine at B would take up the fumes and smoke 
of the gae, which would be carried up through 
@ pics CO, into the open air. One side of the 
lantern would be made to open for cleaning, 
advantages of this system would be, 
, the smoke and the flames of the gas 
entirely taken out of the building. 
the light from the gas would be sub. 
dued, and have far more the effect of daylight, 
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methods, and it is clear that if we wish to have 


as ite light would be geen through glazing and 
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stone tracery. The glazing could be decorated 
with colour, and this would give a new field for 
the use of stained glass. Thirdly, these lanterns 
might be made exceedingly fine architectural 
features, and might be decorated with sculpture 
carving, tabernacle work, and even mosaic. Inthe 
chapel of Castle Transnichts, Landshuat, there is a 
gacraments-house, which has been converted into 
an altar-lamp, and the effect is very picturesque. 
This lantern is glazed with small panesof glass 
similar to those represented in our sketches. 








ROYAL ARCHAOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 


As already briefly noted,* on the 18th inst., 
there was an excursion to Ludlow and Leo- 
minster, in connexion with the recent Hereford 
meeting of the Archmological Institute. Ladlow 
Castle was described by Mr. G. T. Clark. 

The body of the castle is on the north and 
west sides of the outer court, separated from it 
by a deep and wide foss cut in the rock. A 
stone bridge of two arches, on which are some 
remains of an ancient embattled parapet, sup- 
plies the place of the ancient drawbridge, and 
leads to the great entrance-gate, over which are 
the arms of Sir Henry Sydney, under whose 
presidency it was constructed. Just within the 
gateway there was the road down to the 
“‘doujon.” An ascent was made on to the first 
floor of the keep itself, the floor of which is 
vaulted, the iron gratings disclosing the prison 
below. The apartment is J-shaped, there 
being a passage out of chambers on each side at 
the front, no jealousy having existed as to the 
number of doors. The curtain was as old as the 
keep. Most of the wall was Norman, bat it had 
been pulled about im an extraordinary manner. 
The pitch of the original reof was perceptible by 
a mark above the highest window; but it wae 
singular that the roof itself had been concealed, 
and on that account was held not to have been 
serviceable for parposes of defence in the accom. 
modation of military engines. There was a 
staircase from the basement to the first floor for 
the access of the lord who resided there, and any 
farther communication with the upper part of 
the keep from that peimt had to be by means of 
ladders. Most of the narrow Norman windows 
had been cut away to make openings for larger 
ones of the Tudor period; one or two original 
windows, however, still remained. The hall was 
formerly a noble apartment 60 ft. long by 30 ft. 
wide, with a proportionate elevation; the roofs 
and floors, indeed everything but the bare walls, 
have disappeared. The roof appeared to have 
been of high pitch; there was a staircase at the 
corner cf the hall—as at Kenilworth—and a 
mark of a gallery with asort of hatch. The 
round-tower standing apart in the middle of the 
area of the inner court, with ita Norman arch 
and Norman windows, was the chapel ; it is said 
to have been bailt by Joce de Dinin, in the reign 
of Henry I. or that of Stephen, aud according to 
the romance of the Fitzwariner, it was dedicated 
to St. Mary Magdalene; all that now remains of 
it is the nave, a circular building; it is entered 
from the west by a doorway which, with its dog- 
teoth ornaments, Mr. Clark described as remark- 
ably fine. Mr. Wright had said that thie 
chapel is either the earliest, or one of the two 
earliest, buildings of this desciption in England. 
Mr. Ciark said it was not quite eo old as the 
chapel of the Tower of London; but he regarded 
it as very carious. Opposite to the west entrance 
is a large Norman arch, once the way to the 
choir, now entirely destroyed. It waaformed by 
two parallel walis, which blended from the 
ireular buildi 
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the supposed site of old Troy, he said he thought 
the learned doctor had done scant justice to 
some of his precursors in the same , and he 
claimed for Mr. Maclaren the merit of having 
emer Bagi = Plain of T secede ae 
pography roy, an 
Examination of the Opinions of Demetrius, 
Chevalier, Dr, Olark, and Mojor Rennell,” 
Sehliemann’s discoveries would 
permit us once for all to transfer the names of 
Agememnon and his companions from the name 
of myth to that of legitimate history remained 
to be discussed; but Mr. C. T. Newton, our own 
disti archeologist, who had been to 
Greece for the special purpose of ins 
them, had fully recognised the great interest 
highly archaic character of the objects found. 
Mr. Gordon Hills read a paper by the Rev. C. 
Robiason on “ Materials for a History of Here. 


palace-castles and castle-palaces. That was 8 
castle palace, as the castle predominated over 
the palace, and was intended for defence. In the 
construction of it care had been taken, as in the 
case of Barnard Castle in Durham, to accommo- 
date it to the ground; it occupied a splendid 
promontory, overlooking the valleys of the Oorve 
and the Teme. Most of the castles on the 
border were built on older works. The whole of 
the March country, which was called the Old 
Castille, was crowded with castles, there being 
from north to south of it about 100. That castle 
was held by the Saxons against the Welsh, and 
it was one of those baildings of a class of which 
those at Kilpeck and Ewyas Harolil were fine 
specimens. He had little doubt thatthe name 
Ludlow was Saxon. He then traced the history 
of the place from the times of Border warfare to 
its descent to the possession of Earl Powis, and 
the pleasure which it gave them to find that it 
was open for inspection free of the black mail 
often levied on visitors by keepers, beadles, and 


others. 
The party then left the castle and entered 


Ludlow Charch. Sir G. Gilbert Scott remarked 
upon the fineness of some of the architectural 
details of the nave,—the interesting character of 
the stained-glass windows of the chapel, which 
he should think were put im during the four- 
teenth or fifteenth centuries, and the glass: which 
had been recently arranged by Mr. Powell, of 
Birmingham, so that the repairs could hardly be 
deteeted,—and the beautiful fittings of the 
ehaneel. It appears from Mr. Thomas Wright's 
deseription of it that a small charch stood on 
the present site in the twelfth century, which, 
aecording to a curious document aecidentally 
preserved by Leland it was found necasmary to 
enlarge in 1199. 

At the conclusion of the inspection ef the 
ehureh, the members of the party adjourned to 
the Feathers’ Hotel and had lJuneheon, and 
afterwards to Leominster. The charch 
(according to Sir Gilbert Scott) was built by 
King Heury L, about 1125, a monastery de- 
pendent on his great abbey at Reading. It con- 
sisted of a fine and massive Norman nave with 
ite narrow aisles,—a central tower, an apsidal 
presbytery or sanctuary eastward, with a con- 
tinuous aisle or ambulatory,—transepts, and five 
chapels; two projecting from the traneepts, 
two from the ambalatory, and a lady-chapel of 
considerable size (probably owing its dimensions 
to a later date) tothe east. The nave has the 
usual stages in its height of arcade, triforium, and 
clearstory. The choir of the monks was, no 
doubt, mainly under the central tower, but 
projected by one bay into the nave. The use of 
the nave itself may not improbably have been 
shared by the townsmen. Whether it was the 
result of a disagreement between the monastery 
and the town, like that which led to such dis. 
astrous consequences a couple of centuries Jater, 
at Sherborne, was not known, bat in the earlier 
half, apparently, of the thirteenth century, a re. 
markable alteration was made in the structure of 
the church. The south aisle of the nave was 
taken down, and a new nave, fally as large as 
the older one, was added, side by side with it, 
and of sach height as to inclose on one side both 
the arcade, triforiam, and clearstory of the. 
Norman nave. This new nave was probably 
used by the townemen, and in the next century 
seems to have been found insufficient; far; 
strange to say, they then added a third collateral 
nave, of the same size as the others; so that 
(the eastern portion having disappeared at the 
Dissolution) the church now consists, besides the 






























































it they would see 


have beem added by the very 
the charch first without the 
mouldings were identical with 
work. The alteration must have been 
the people whe built the ehurch, 
some oe must have endowed the 
they at ones continued the 

out signs of there having been awalll right 
from one pillar to anothers, im front of the 
chancel. The removal of that and the building 
of the chancel aisle was the first alteration. The 
windows of the aisle had been much altered, bat 
he thought they were of the fourteenth century. 
The towerthey could see nothing of from the nave, 
bat they could see the arch leading into it. The 
wall across it, which they saw, was nothing but 
lath-and-plaster, though it was made to look like 
stonework. It was very cleverly done. The 
aisle had been restored, and early capitals had 
been inserted. Some of the work was of a tran. 
sitional form between Early Eoglish and Early 
Decorated, The west window was of the time 
of Edward I., and the work about it was Early 
English; and he had no doubt the windows on 
the north side were of the same date, bat the 
heads hud been raised since. 

It is etated that the restoration of the church 
is decided upon, and Sir Gilbert Scott has ex- 
amined and reported upon the stracture for that 
purpose. His estimate of the cost of the 
ration is from 9001. to 1,000. 

The eompany passed from this charch 
where Mr. Bloxam descri 
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that the curtains put up across the arches 
screen the work going on at the other side 
give them 
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the building had been removed to 
full view, and in criticising the blocks on 
arches, expressed his opinion that the late 
Roberts, of the sister society (the British Archseo- 
logical Association), had in his theory made out a 
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and the visitors were shown in the apse an old 
font or stoup which was discovered in the wooden 
porch which formerly projected from the 
entrance. When the had assembled near 
the Castle ruins, Mr. G. T. Clark delivered a 
concise lecture on the Castle. He remarked 


; 
4 
i 
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and on the south side of the Wye were dedicated 
to saints of theearly British church. St. Devereux, 
for instance, was a corraption of the Welsh form, 
soe eage Dubridus was the Latinised form of 

The party were then conveyed to Hwyas 
Harold Church and Castle. In the church great 
interest was taken in the effigy of a lady, circa 
1820, placed near the altar-rails. She is repre. 


that the effigy was sculptured by the same artist 
who sculptured the monumental effigies of ten 
bishops in Hereford Cathedral, who were ali 
sculptured about the same time. Mr. Clark 
described Ewyas Harold Castle. There had been 


was. He was not a saccessor of the Confessor, 
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was “re.edificed” by a certain lord, features of the celebrated old ruin. In the 
Scudamore, a man well known at the Court of | dilemma, we are told, “reference was made to & 
Charles II., a strong Cavalier and a strong | local guide-book, and to » woman who acted as 
| Churchmen. He was also a friend of Archbishop | warden.” The keep is thought to be the work of 
Laud. In that church they therefore saw a very Hugh de Lacy, the founder of Llanthony Abbey. 
interesting specimen of what church and| On leaving Goodrich Castle, the members of 
arrangement would have been according to the| the party were conveyed in carriages back to 
ideas of that day. He called attention to the| Ress, and alighted at the Royal Hotel for rest 
lofty chancel-screen, in the Renaissance of the|and refreshment. In the evening thene- was 
first ‘half of the seventeenth century, buat} meeting at the Free Library, where the Rev. 
carrying out the idea of a cbancel-screen of the F.C. Spurrell teok his seat im the Woolhope- 

room as cheirman, and the reading of papers 
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y, the 13th inst., there was an excur- 
‘Credenhill Church and Camp, Byford 
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and the Cbilstone Chapel. Mr. Beresford. | wardine Bridge, Staanton-on-Wye, and Nerton 
Hope said that this was an interesting specimen | Canon, and through Foxley grounds and Mansel 
of early church architecture. Abbeydore Church | Lacy. Having arrived at Credenbill, the party 


was of the thirteenth century alighted and paid a visit to the church, where 
be ay ween caliente g he anita, the Rev... EL 


church restoration 200| Bulmer. The church, called St. Mary, was 
years ago. desoribed by Mr. Beresford Hope as an ancient 
church on ® magnificent scale of a later date, | Gothic stone stracture. It was partially restored 
6 in 1862. Thetoweris square. The rest of the 

In the evening, at Hereford, there was | Church consists of @ south porch, a nave, and 
an i are several interesting monu- 


| 


| 
rf 


Baptiat at Byford were architectural. It is 
built of the Poi 


style and the developed Early Englieh, the greater | Century work. From the church the company 
part of its colamns and shafts retaining the | Passed to Byford Court, an old Tudor mansion, 
square abacus of the one, and others having the from about the year 1623. It formerly 


from a transition. Nothing could be more beau. | Property of Sir Henry Cotterell. 

tiful than the internal architecture of that| Monmington Church, dedicated to St. Mary, is 
church. It represented just the interval which | ® tone edifice, and figures over the porch and 
elapsed between the transitional work of Bishop | °D she chancel-screen indicate the church to ‘have 
de Vere and the building of the lady-chapel ; | been built in 1679 or 1680. Mr. Beresford Hope 
and was, in his opinion, more beautifal than |Te™marked that it was interesting as being one 
either. It bad cast off the semi. ue of the last churches built in the revived Gothic 
asperity of the one, and had not descended to/**yle. Near the porch is an old stone, which 
the typical normaliem of the other. He recom. | Mr. Beresford Hope pointed out as marking the 


mended its details to carefal study, as being of | 8™@¥e Of the famous Owen Glendower, and as 
and | there was no one living to contradict it, it might, 


@ period of art not abundantly represented 
sceanendlen? saeuiiin“etigladiag’ eaik “eellaeaiies, he said, be taken for granted that it wae the 
The foliage in the capitals was partly of an|Tightoue. Monningtoa Court was also visited. 
Early English character and partly in a style | Tne company then drove through the park to 
more Byzantinesque than ue; it was | Moceas Court, where they were hospitably re- 
of a Greek type. It was anciently built on the ceived by the Rev. Sir George and Lady Corne- 
cathedral form, with an aisle on each side,ambnu- | Wall. After luncheon, a visit was paid to the 
latory and chapels on the east end, and breaches | {ne old Norman Charsh of St. ee parc 
was y the 


and the cross aisle of the sumptuous Abbey , i A : 
church. the couree of which he said that Moccas disputed 

On Saturday, the 11th inst., there was an| With the banks of the Gwain, near Fishguard, 
excursion to Walford, Flanesford, and Goodrich. | the honour of being the birthplace of St. Dafiryn, 


The description of the church at Walford was | & Dubritius, who lived about the year 470, and 
it was said to have derived its name from the 


buildin to used 

pore nergy John Maclean said the Priory | *mongst them being the following :— 

was in 1847, and there was no history ‘Time passeth and speaketh not.” 

ae See a disso. “ Death cometh and warneth not.” 

lution in the reign 8 
Goodrich Castle was then visited, and ‘in the eae 

absence of Mr. G. T. Olark, who is justly Soapemnew shgaett 

as an authority upon such subjects, who 
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partially Norman. Mr. Beresford Hope remarked 
that the nave is Norman, and he had no doubt 
that in its early state it was built a good deal 
like Moccas Church. There was fourteenth. 
century work in it, a portion of the chancel being 
fourteenth-century work. The tower is modern. 
There are two effigies in the chancel, one to S:r 
V 
ant ane One of the tablets in the 
chancels bears the following peculiar couplet :— 
“ too on earth to > 
Sipe Setaeeee 


The party then started on the return journey 
to Hereford. 

In the evening the concluding meeting of the 
Institute was held in the Woolihope Club-room, 
at the Free Library, the Rev. J. Faller Russell 
in the chair. 


Many of the members of the Institute visited | i 


Tewkesbury and Deerharst on Tuesday, the 
14th inst., in conjunction with the Worcester 


that our notes of the Hereford 








PEERAGE PROPERTY. 
Siz,—I have read your remarks on page 802 
of the Builder of August 11th, with very great 
avidity, and while endorsing every word of that 
page of almost inspired writing, I have 
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had stepped in ier in his mad 
ned paces ai aay ete The 
the use of the land, or the land proper! 
crder to live, in order thut there shall 
basis of commerce, of labour, and 
Without possession of the land there i 
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while perceiving Lord Salisbury’s “ little game” 
clearly enough, I should be glad if be were the 
only peer who had ever put the ratepayers of 
London to expense through the Metropolitan 
Board of Works. More than one nobleman con- 
tributed to the unn cost of the Thames 
Embankment. Bat I said I would add my testi- 
mony as to the monopoly of the land of the 
United Kingdom, as well as of London, and I 
wili trouble you with the following facts :— 
Five men own one-fourth of Scotland. One 
duke owns 96,000 acres in Derbyshire, besides 
‘vast estates in other parts of England and in 
Ireland. Another, with estates all over the 
United Kingdom, has 40,000 acres in Sussex and 
300,000 acres in Scotland. This nobleman’s 
park is fifteen miles in circumference! Another 
dake has estates which the high road divides for 
twenty-three miles! A marquis there is who 
can ride 100 miles in a straight line upon his 
own land! There is a duke who owns almost an 
entire county stretching from sea to sea. An 
earl draws 200,0001. every year from his estates 
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mode of living for any people oz the 
earth. Fashions change, trades 
one locality to another, populations grow 
fail in various parts of the world, but for 
who are left, whether many or few, there is 
land—if they can only get it, as Disraeli 
younger said in his revolutionary epic :— 

“ Maternal earth so faithful and so pure”; 


and there is the living of the people, few or 
many, 80 long as it is used and not abused. Mr. 
Mechi's statement, viz., that the 48,000,000 
acres in cultivation only produce food of the 
average value of 31. 5s. per acre, shows me that 
there is something radically wrong, and that 
while, according to Mr. Stanhope’s Biue Book - 
agricalture, the poor people pay an average 

61. for their allotments, the land of England is 
not cultivated at present, it is only played with. 
Why, sir, I calculate that if any gt 
acres of permanent s 8 
figures) ind only ae a py arable, and 
the useless parks and game preserves cleared 
for work (leaving still plenty of nice, comfort. 
able boxes for the aristocracy), the common 
lands let out to the people, and all the space uti- 
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in Lancashire. A dake regularly invests 80,0001. 
& year in buying up lands adjoining his already 
enormous estates. A marquis enjoys 1,000,000/. 
a year from land. An earl lately died leaving to 
his heirs 1,000,0001. sterling avd 160,0001. a 
year income from land. The income from land 
derived by one ducal family of Eogland is 
1,600,0001., which is increasing every year by 
the falling in of leases. One hundred and fifty 
persons own half England, seventy-five persons 
own half Scotland, thirty-five persons own half 
Ireland ; and all the Jands of England, Scotland, 
Wales, and Ireland are owned by less than 60,000 
persons, and they say to the remaining 32,000,000 
.of people, “ Ail this land of Great Britain and 
Ireland was given to the children of men, and 
behold we are the Lord’s children in possession, 
and you millions, you go to work !” 

Now, sir, these noblemen and gentlemen 
might keep their lands for all I cared, provided 
they would adopt and act upon the old adage 
that “property has ite daties as well as ite 





rights”; but, sir, they will never act upon that 
motto until they are compelled by the lond, 
long, and united voice of the people. We must 
get this land system re-adjusted, or revolation is 
bound to come, within the life-time of grave and 
reverend eeniors like you and me. The fact is, 
sir, that @ mejority of the inhabitants of this 
country are in a state of equalid poverty,— 
living in miserable fever dens, without any of the 
decencies of life,—ecarcely ever getting a good 
mes, and yet they are becoming educated ? 
— — Bee de this 7 ? Are the 

es, lords, baronets, ap squires, so 
blinded by their wealth, the result in too many 
cases of sacrilege, that they cannot see what is 
coming? Education and starvation! . What will 


lised, we could find cereals and flest-meat 
enough for 333,000,000, just a third of the popu. 
lation of the globe, without importing a sack of 
wheat, a ton of beef, or a tierce of bacon ! 

Bat before we go right in for vationalising the 
land, is there nothing that can be done to 

the people bit of ground? Are the rabbits, 
and bares, and foxes to bave it all,—are the 
pheasants, partridges, and grouse to displace 
women and children for ever? Are the Tavis- 
tocks and Titchfields, the Grosvenors, Leveson- 
Gowers and Portmans, the Cravens and Breck. 
nocks, the Comptons and Cranbornes, to lord it 
over God’s heritage for ever, without any re- 
ference to the good of others, jast as though 
there were no Parliament, no constitation, no 
people, no righteousness, no justice, no God ? 
AsI have said, I do not want to prevent the 
aristocracy evjoying their own, if they will 
“live and let live,” bat they must remember 
that they hold their land upon the tenare of 
conquest and confiscation, and that if they make 
it too hot for the people of this country, they 
may find that other people can play at conquest 
and confiscation as well as their forefathers ; 
and if they retain their traditional pluck, and say, 
“ By the sword we won it, and by the sword we 
will keep it, then let them remember that the 
sword of the upper ten thousand is not 80 sharp 
as it was in the days of their conquests and 
Confiscations, and it has more to cut now than it 
bad in the days of William the Conqueror. But 
they will never have to fight if they will only 
pey their taxes, and let their lands to the 
who can and will cultivate them. What do 


Py now in the way of taxation? I was at Hat- 
field a few days since, and I found that for that 
Palace and paradise, with its immense system of 





they produce? Why, sir, as sure as two and/ parks Sage 
ill bring revolution, You) exactly 331. 15s, per annum in 
ng pr Saga py ® question | while for Bienbeim and Woburn the gracious 
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ae OF . with to Y or equire is domi. 
So ie mee rer een ene ee a 
sir, the land monopoly of the provinces 
revolution this of | at one-twentieth of their rateable value. 

pone bales ea ie ae cal emewes The whole land of England last year paid 
to show you why. The land monopoly is at/ 1,090,000L in land tax. Whereas, if the owners 
the bottom of all the pauperism, both that/ paid in the proportion that I do, the land-tax 
which is recognised and that which is unrecog- EEN NS ARES ANE OA ee eee 
nised; for that is the hich} You may ask, sir, what this has to with 
does not stoop to parish relief, but bears and re- sho ains teatarnient an all SSR? 
solves in silence. ee Se oe lye aa oy ag ga =. 

” has to do with Englisk prosperity. There prosperity 
familie ? I will tell you, sir. The land is so enn oo eae, Seno einen £0 Orr 
much space for the animals that are to exist upon | that through the thorough cultivation 
it. Man is the dominant animal, and jast as he land, and if proper changes were effected, there 
feeds upon the lower animals, he will feed upon | would be enongh farm pabtings monies Oneter 
bis fellow-men, like the fishes of the sea, pro- to employ ali the builders in England. if 
vided he is not checked in his cannibalism by peeeeh sn ngrleniionn, witape incunpies a 
civilisation and intelligence ; he will take all the mansion, @ church, a farm-bouse, & public. 
space and consequently all the means of existence | house. There might be twenty farm-houses 
of his weaker neighbours. Then I suppose the| where there is now one, a oa 
aristocracy, if left to carry out this stateof things | where now there are ten. There might 
would begin to prey upon each other like the | libraries, institutes, concert-halls, baths, public 
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NEW PUBLIC BATHS IN CLERKENWELL, 


Some time a large area of ground at the 
corner of a. leboennet and Wildernegs-row 
was cleared of the baild an ween anne ane 
in order to provide for carrying ou 
new thoroughfare between Oxford-street ard 
Shorediteb, vid Old-street. On this land large 
and commodious new baths are at present in 
course of erection for the accommodation of the 
inhabitants of Clerkenwell and the surrounding 
ueighbourhood. In addition to a spacious 
swimminog-bath, they will contain a number of 
ladies’ and gestlemen’s private baths, with a 
8 resi , and offices in connexion. 
The title intended to be given to the new esta- 
blighment is the “Central Baths.” Simal- 
taneously with the erection of the baths, a range 
of houses and shops are also in course of build- 
ing, the elevation of which has a sweep of about 
150 ft. in length, from St. John-street to the 
northern boundary of the site in Wildernees-row, 
extending to the grounds of the Charterhouse. 
The approach to the baths will be by a principal 
entrance in St. John-street, The entrance will 
be 11 ft. wide, and Gothic in form, with massive 


corridor, from which the swimmiog-bath is 
approached. It is about 90 ft. in length, and 
30 ft. in width, the depth at one eud being 
and at the opposite end 7 ft. The sides of 
beth are faced with white enamelled tiles, 
in the central part of the north side there 
fountain representing a dolphin’s bead, 
water covstantly flowing from it. Along the 
margin are dressing- boxes and other con- 
veniences. It is covered in by a glass roof, 
forming ® lantern light, which serves also for 
ventilating purposes. The area of the swim- 
ming-bath is intended to be made use of for 
public meetings and other purposes during the 
winter season, and in its construction pipes will 
be laid dowu in connexion with the sewers, by 
which the water can be run off at convenience, 
and a floor which is to be constructed laid down 
at any moment level with the margin round the 
bath. A staircase at the right-hand side of the 
corridor le: ds to galleries above, which 
the ladies’ and gentlemen's private baths. 
ladies’ baths are on the lower gallery, 
fourteen in number, with a similar 
gentlemen’s baths in the upper 
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approaching autumn, 
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The plans for the baths and the adjoining wholly changed their sickly appearance to that pressed by Sir John Hawkshaw as to the conser. 
houses and shops have been prepared by Mr. of robust health. The clearances thus effected, vanoy area, and the provisions of the Ciyde 
Robert Walker, architect; and the works are along with the other clearances made by the Conservancy Bill. 






















SANITARY IMPROVEMENT OF LARGE 
TOWNS : GLASGOW. 


Siz James Watson, during the recent meet- 
ing of the British Association, read a paper on 
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in the municipality, giving accommodation 
ties ; | for 202,302 persons; while within a radius of half 
@ mile of the city there has been provided 
modation for not less than 100,000,— 
accommodation for 302,300, to meet the natural 
increase in the population, and the 28,965 per- 
sons displaced by the Improvement Act. In the 
early stages of their displacement, some fears 
existed on the part of the committee as to find. | i 
ing accommodation for the population so dis. 
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il 


drinks to relieve their ph depression, or 
seek for enjoyment their own homes? 
The city of Glasgow has been one of the first 
set the example of seeking to these de- 


crowded in pent-up houses and nently suceessfal, and has resulted in a profit of and thus abont 700 B.C. This 
of about 3 ft. and 4 ft. wide, with large tene-| about 30,0001. In the displacement of many | date seems to be confirmed by the most ancient 
ments of three and four stories rising on each | the committee found that there were living in | Greek pottery found on the site. But between 
side, and running backwards to the extent of| these localities certain poor persons unable to|the foundations of this compar modern 
250 ft., and in some cases to 280 ft., into which | pay for more than the most miserable accom- city and the abandonment of the uppermost pre- 


neither the light nor the air of heaven could 
freel A 


ly penetrate. 

dwellings were dark, dismal, and unwholesome, | : 
devoid of comfort and family accommodation 
and inhabited by the lower and criminal classes 
of the population. When fever or contagious 
disease broke out in these places the results 
were appalling. As an instance of this, it had 

n one 
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centuries, because in the latter city Minerva had 
. | still an owl-head, See ‘ Troy and its ins,’ 
page 171, in the upper row to the right and in 
the lower to the left; farther, page 172, No. 140 
and 141). No colour was yet known; the orna- 


cene, the Trojan antiquities have no resemblance 
whatever toanything yet found elsewhere : they 
are consequently a new world to archwology, 
aed te a 9 ee ce be 

appreciated intelligent English pub- 
lic, and that they will encourage with them the 
classical studies and increase their love for divine 
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of some means for the Clyde and secur. 
ing recreating 
vention Act of last session, a Bill was introduced 
into Parliament by the corporation of Glasgow 
and some neigh towns for subjecting the 
whole watershed of the Clyde and its tributaries 
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the Bill. I¢ was interesting to know that since 
the Bill had been withdrawn the general prin- 
ciples involved in it had formed the subject 
of careful investigation by the 

in connexion with the Thames floods, and the 
report confirmed at once the general views ex- 
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work. The tower is modero. 
There effigies in the chancel, one to Sir 
Roger Vanoghan, dated about 1449, and the otber 
dated . One of the tablets in the 
chanceia bears the following peculiar couplet :— 
“ God takes the good, too good on earth to stay, 
And leaves the too bad to take awsy.” 


The party then started on the return journey 
Hereford. 


In the evening the concluding meeting of the 
Institute was beid in the W: Cinb-room, 
at the Free Library, the Rev. J. Fuller Russell 
in the chair. 


Many of the members cf the Institute visited | i 


Tewkesbury and Deerhurst on Tuesday, the 
14th inst., in conjunction with the Worcester 
Diocesan Architectural and Archwological 


produce? Why, sir, as sare as two and 
See i das eae You 
bave well and truly said, “Sach a question 


b. | allowed to remain unanswered in another part of 


has induced revolation, followed by 
Europe | ” an pon anid. thie sith. megped, & 
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Society. Mr. Biashill read a paper on Tewkes- civilisation and intelligence ; he will take all the 


bury Abbey, to which we will return. It is but space and conseq’ 
right to say that our notes of the Hereford|of hie weaker 


meeting have been abridged from the reports | aristocracy, if left to carry out this state of things 


given in the Hereford Times. 








PEERAGE PROPERTY. 


Siz,—I have read your remarks on page 802 | had saved him from himself. The people want 
to 


of the Builder of August 11th, with very great | the use of tbe land, or the land properly used, in 


avidity, aud while endorsing every word of that | crder to live, in order that there shall be asoand | i 


page of almost inspired writing, I have a 
desire to show how a similar system to 


which you describe as existing in London, exists | mode of living for any people on the face 
i oe a is- earth. Fashions change, trades migrate 


basis of commerce, of labour, and of 
peer sae fs miigranepiclgnidiar pg sy ouch 


rit 








dis. 
while pesnalche Lease Ben gamete ane Seiey 20 ie ee 
while perceiving Lord Salisbury’s “little game”’ | fail in various parts o world, or 
clearly enough, I should be glad if be were the who are left, whether many or few, there is 
only peer who had ever put the ratepayers of | land—if they can only get it, as Disraeli 


th 
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London to expense through the Metropolitan younger said in his revolationary epic :— 


Board of Works. More than one nobleman con- 
tributed to the un cost of the Thames 


“ Maternal earth so faithful and so pure”; 


Embankment. Bat I said I would add my testi-| and there is the living of the people, few or 


mony as to the monopoly of the land of the | many, so long as it is used and not abused. Mr. | j 


United Kingdom, as well as of London, and I Mechi’s statement, viz., that the 48,000,000 


will trouble you with the following facts :— 


Five men own one-fourth of Scotland. One average value of 31. 5s. per acre, shows me that 


dake owns 96,000 acres in 


Derbyshire, besides | there is something radically 


and that 


‘vast estates in other parts of England and in while, according to Mr. Stanhope’s Blae Book on 
Ireland. Another, with estates all over the | sgricaltare, the poor people pay an average of 
United Kingdom, has 40,000 acres in Suesex and | 61. for their allotmente, the land of England is 


300,000 acres in Scotland. 


This nobleman’s | not cultivated at present, it is only played with. 


park is fifteen miles in circamference! Another Why, sir, I calculate that if the 22,000,000 of 


dake has estates which the high road divides for | acres of poor permanen 
marquis there is who | figures) were only broken up into arable, and 


twenty-three miles! A 


t pasture (Mr. Mechi’s 


can ride 100 miles in « straight line upon his | the useless parks and game preserves cleared 
own land! There is a dake who owns almost an | for work (leaving still plenty of nice, comfort. 
entire county stretching from sea toses. Anjable boxes for the aristocracy), the common 
earl draws 200,0001. every year from his estates | lands let out to the people, and all the space uti- 
in Lancashire. A duke regularly invests 80,0001. | lised, we could find cereals and flesh-meat 
& year in buying up lands adjoining his already | enough for 333,000,000, just a third of the 

enormous estates. A marquis enjoys 1,000,0001. | lation of the globe, without importing a sack of 
® year from land. An earl lately died leaving to | wheat, a ton of beef, or # tierce of bacon ! 


his heirs 1,000,0001. sterling and 160,0001. a 


Bat before we go right in for nationalising the 


year income from land. The income from land | land, is there nothing that can be done to get 
derived by one ducal family of Eogland is|the people a bit of ground? Are the rabbits, 
hares, 


1,600,0001., which is increasing every year by | and 


and foxes to bave it all,—are the 


the falling in of Jeases. One hundred and fifty | pheasants, partridges, and grouse to displace 
persons own half England, seventy-five persons | women and children for ever? Are the Tavis- 
own half Scotland, thirty-five persons own half |tocks and Titchfields, the Grosvenors, Leveson- 
Ireland ; and all the Jands of England, Scotland, | Gowers and Portmans, the Cravens and Breck- 
Wales, and Ireland are owned by less than 60,000 | nocks, the Comptons and Cranbornes, to lord it 
persons, and they say to the remaining 32,000,000 | over God’s heritage for ever, without any re- 
of people, “Ail this land of Great Britain and | ference to the good of others, jast as though 
Ireland was given to the children of men, and | there were no Parliament, no constitation, no 
behold we are the Lord’s children in possession, | people, no righteousness, no justice, no God ? 


and you millions, you go to work !” 


Now, sir, these noblemen and gentlemen | ari 


AsI have said, I do not want to prevent the 
enjoying their own, if they will 


might keep their lands for all I cared, provided | “live and let live,” bot they must remember 
they would adopt and act upon the old adage | that they hold their land upon the tenure of 


that “a 
motto until they are compelled by the loud, 


L Property has ite daties as well as its | conquest and confiscation, and that if they make 
rights”; but, sir, they will never act upon that |it too hot for the people of this country, 


may find that other people can play at conquest 


long, and united voice of the people. We must | and confiscation as well as their forefathers ; 


get this land system re-adjusted, or revolation is 
bound to come, within the life-time of grave and 
reverend eeniors like you and me. The fact is, 
sir, that a majority of the inhabitants of this 
country are in a state of squalid poverty,— 
living in miserable fever dens, without any of the 
decencies of life,—ecarcely ever getting a good 
meal, and yet they are becoming educated ? 
dukes, sol leta souk eeoon apt opine ne 

and Be 
blinded by their wealth, the result in too many 


cases of sacrilege, that they cannot see what jis | field 


will keep it, then let them remember that the 
sword of the upper ten thousand is not so sharp 
as it was in the days of their conquests 
confiscations, and it has more to cut now than 
bad in the days of William the Conqueror. 
they will never have to fight if they will 
pey their taxes, and Jet their lands to the 
who can and will cultivate them. What 
psy now in the way of taxation? I was 
& few days since, and I found thet 
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and commodious new baths are at present in 
course of erection for the accommodation of the 
inhabitants of Clerkenwell and the surrounding 
ueighbourhood. In addition to a spacious 
swimmiog-bath, they will contain a number of 
ladies’ and gentlemen’s private baths, with a 

a residence, and offices in connexion. 
The title intended to be given to the new esta- 
bliehment is the “Central Baths.” Simul. 


ing, the elevation of which has a sweep of about 
150 ft. in length, from St. Jobhn-street to the 


extending to the rho 
The approach to the baths will be by a principal 
entrance in St. John-street. The entrance will 
be 11 ft. wide, and Gothic in form, with massive 
Portland stone piers on each side, and sarmounted 
by an ornamental iron cresting, and globular 
lamps. The entrance leads into a spacious 
corridor, from which the swimming-bath 
approached. It is about 90 ft. in length, 
30 ft. in width, the depth at one end being 
and at the opposite end 7 ft. The sides 
bath are faced with white enamelled 
in the central part of the north side 
fountain representing a dolphin’s head, 
water coustantly flowing from ~ a 
margin are dressing-boxes and other 
veniences. It is covered in by a glass 
forming # lantern light, which serves also 
ventilating purposes. The area of the 8 
ming-bath is intended to be made use of for 
public meetings and other purposes during the 
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they | winter season, and in its construction pipes will 


be laid down in connexion with the sewers, by 
which the water can be run off at convenience, 
and a floor which is to be constructed laid down 
at any moment level with the margin round the 
bath. A staircase at the right-hand side of 
corridor le: ds to galleries which 
the ladies’ and gentlemen’s 
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Messrs. Bennett & Co., builders, who 
originators and owners of the baths. 








SANITARY IMPROVEMENT OF LARGE 
TOWNS : GLASGOW. 


Sm James Watson, during the recent meet- 
eS ee Domus ee ine 
improv sanitary condition of large towns, 
as illustrated by the city of 
Glasgow. In the course of it he said there are 
few subjects more interesting or more important 
than those which relate to the general 
the community, and particularly to that 
sanitary condition of 
these affect not only 


huddled together in wretched 
unwholesome and dismal, can it be 
that they should either resort to 
drinks to relieve their sical depression, or 
seek for enjoyment i 

The city of Glasgow has been one of 
set the example of seeking 
fects. Edinburgh, toa limited 
and it is sati 

are about to follow 
improvements were 
crowded together in pent-up 
of about 3 ft. and 4 ft. wide, with 
ments of three and 
side, and running 
250 ft., and in some 
neither the light 
freely penetrate. 
dwellings were 
devoid of comfort 
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less. Since 
been provided 
within the municipality, giving accommodation 
for 202,302 persons ; while within a radius of half 
a mile of the city there has been provided 
modation for not less than 100,000,—making 
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one upon the other on Mount Hissar- 
each ‘of them belongs. All the pottery is 
hand.made, except about 50 very rude wheel- 
made plates, which were found in the city second 
in succession from the virgin soil. No wheel- 
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erecting euch honses. The plan proved emi- , 
nently successfal, and has resulted in a profit of dominion, and thus aboat 700 B.C. This i 
about 30,000. In the displacement of many | date seems to be confirmed by the most ancient it 
the committee found that there were living in i 
these localities certain poor anable to a3; 
pay for more than the most miserable city and the abandonment of the uppermost pre- ; 


fat 
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modation, viz., 1s. or ls. 6d. per week. historic city, the ruins of which are just below 


vide for such, and as a single apartment in the | it, there must have elapsed a long number of 
new buildings could mot be had under 5i. or | centuries, because in the latter city Minerva had 
51. 5s. per annum, or say from 6. 8d. to 8s. 3d. | still an owl-head. See ‘ Troy and its Remains,’ 


per month, the committee erected model 
houses in six different quarters of the city, 
cost of lodgings, including fire, gas, and cooking 
utensils being 3}d. per night, or 1s. 9d. per week, 
Sunday being allowed gratis. These have been 
taken advantage of to a large 
self-supporting. Lastly, as to the cost. The 
property sold, and what is on hand, 
valued, amounted on the 3lst of May |last to 
1,647,3321., while the sums paid amount to 
1,612,5041., showing a difference of 34,8281. in 
favour of the improvement; so that these, pro- 
perly speaking, may be said to have paid them- 
selves. Taxes, however, have been raised to the 
extent of 283,4621., and there is still to raise at 
2d. in the pound for four years 80,0001., making 
in all 363,4621. From this has to be deducted 
and made 


page 171, in the upper row to the right and in 
the lower to the left; farther, page 172, No. 140 


































animals was only linear (see ‘ Troy and its Re- 
mains,’ p. 121, No. 75 and Plate 30, No. 381- 
384). Except two forms of goblets peculiar to 
the first, and consequently most ancient, city, 
built on the virgin soil at Hissarlik, and of which 
I found similar ones in the Royal tombs of My- 
cen, the Trojan antiquities have no resemblance 
whatever to anything yet found elsewhere: they 
are consequently a new world to archmology, 
and T have therefore no doubt that they will be 


see fig 


I have been here at Boulogne-sur-Mer ever 
since the 23rd of June correcting the English and 


expenses of managemen 
After Sir James Watson had read his paper, 
Mr. Marwick, town-clerk of Glasgow, 
stated the result of the inquiries which had been 
instituted by the corporation, first by Messrs. 
Bateman and Bazalgette, and lately by Sir John 
Hawkshaw, under a commission issued by the 
Government, and the expense of which had been 
paidfor. All these had 

a of sewers which should intercept the 


neigh 
whole watershed of the Clyde and its tributaries 
to a board of conservators, to be elected by the 
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THE PROTECTION OF ANCIENT ing, we auswer,—Anything which can be 
BUILDINGS. looked on as artistic, picturesque, historical or 

Tre Society for the Protection of Ancient | substantial; any work, in sbort, over which 
Buildings have issued the following statement :— | educated artistic people would think it worth 
“ A society coming before the public with such a | while to argue at all. It is for all these build. 


name as that above written must needs explain | ings, ese sy of all times based styles, Pace wel, 

how, and why, it proposes to protect those | plead upon those w ve to with ‘ 

ensue bullies wliidacte most people, donbt- them to put protection in the place of restora- fescnd the eee eget tok 

less seem to have so many and such excellent | tion, to stave off decay by daily care, to prop 4/ . 
This, then, is the explanetion we | perilous wall or mend a leaky roof by such means building erected tt ‘wae 
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offer. No donbs within the last fifty years a/as are obviously meant for support or covering, daring the last year been very greatly enlarged. 
business i 


new interest, almost like another sense, has and show no pretence of other art, and other- | ny. 


arisen in these ancient monuments of art, and| wise to resist ail tampering with either the 
they have become the subject of one of the most | fabric or ornament of the building as it stands ; pace er woiaaes whe tin? bp magesaa ing 


interesting of studies, and of an enthusiasm | if it has become inconvenient for ite present use, 


Bedford - street, Strand (oear Charing - cross 


religious, historical, artistic, which is one of the | to raise another building rather than alter or 

undoubted gains of our time; yet we think that, | enlarge the old one; in fine, to treat our ancient Cebaatiklk Sab Ustad SA ae 
if the present treatment of them be continued, | buildings as monuments of a bygone art, created basement, bas t, 14 rage ne ; 
our descendants will find them useless for study,|by bygone manners, that modern art cannot) . 4 +h:-4 4 sieated’ with « fomth in 


and chilling toenthusiasm. We think that those | meddle with without destroying. Thus, and 


last fifty years of knowledge and attention have | thus only, shall we escape the reproach of our the le of the building in Bedford-street and 


done more for their destruction than all the fore- | learning being turned into a snare to us; thas, 


Chandos.-street, and a second entrance for mem. 


going centuries of revolution, violence, and con- | and thus only, can we protect our ancient buiid- | . 
tempt. For architectare, long decaying, died | ings, and hand them down instructive and vener- beiitleg 4 caerragog ee Mar tee oad of the 
out, as a popular art at Jeast, just as the know. | able to those that come after us.” gives access to the principal taf , by which 





ledge of Medisval art was born. 8So that the 
civilised world of the nineteenth century has no 





This entrance 


style of its own amidst its wide knowledge of RICHMOND WATERWORKS. for the employés and for trading purposes. 
Foar b lic lifts are provided for raising 


= ara sitentontinhe tearatieiae THE CIVIL AND MECHANICAL ENGINEERS’ SOCIETY. 


and g goods, and a 12-horse- power engine, 


idea of the restoration of ancient buildings; a| Taz members of this society bave visited the | _. A : 

strange and a most futal idea, which by its very | Richmond Waterworks, now in progress, by per- pacha cr omer mee for tira Aaa lifts pao 
name implies that it is possible to strip from a| mission of the engineers, Messrs. Rass & Minns. Ths wniet ap tby - etd dir ie tioned 
building this, that, and the other part of ite | The works are situated in Water-lane, Richmond. The’ cost of the Work choi of fittleee. 
history,—of ite life, that is—and then to|The main well is constructed with cast-iron | | onnte to 280000 The terre oxtte week Ue, 
stay the hand at some arbitrary point, and | cylinders, of 7} ft. diameter, toa certain depth wiedliet:® ‘Snell Doulton & Co Lambeth 
leave it still historical, living, and even as it| (the cyliaders have the advantage of exclading the h dceaita tne engine, &o., were a lied by 
once was. In earlier times this kind of forgery | all surfaco-water); tbence, 9-in. brickwork has | |, Hy Eciniie Gun ring Com pany an 


was impossible, because knowledge failed the| been carried down for # considerable depth 
builders, or perhaps because instinct held them / through the London and Plaistow clays. This 
back. If repairs were needed, if ambition or | brickwork bas been bolted together with cast-iron 
piety pricked on to change, that change was of | rings and long wroagbt-iron suspending-bolts. 
necessity wrought in the unmistakable fashion | Ovber cast-iron cylinders, of 6 ft. Gin. diameter, 
of the time ; a church of the eleventh century | are then inserted where the mottled clay occars ; 








THE PALL MALL CLUB, 
WATERLOO PLACE, REGENT STREET. 


Tus club, established some eight years since, 
accommodation 


might be added to or altered in the twelfth, | then cylinders, of 5 ft. diameter, are inserted. | has recently added to ite 
thirteenth, fourteenth, fifteenth, sixteenth, or/ These will extend down and into the chalk | taking in an adjoining house, gutting the greater 
even the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries; | stratam, the object of this being to enable| part of it, and forming two fine rooms,—na 
but every change, whatever history it destroyed, | lateral headings to be driven, should sufficient | smoking-room on the first floor, 36 ft. 6 in. by 
left history in the gap, and was alive with tbe | quantities of water not be obtainable from the | 24 ft., and 13 ft. 9 in. high, and a billiard-room 
spirit of the deeds done amidst its fashioning. | boring, as also to form a reservoir. Below this | of about the same dimensions on the second floor 


The resalt of all this was often a building in| there is a 24-in. cast-iron pipe, and thence an 


by 


which the many changes, though harsh and | open boring will be taken to a depth of 100 ft, | coved ceiling, and both rooms have monide:t 
visible enough, were by their very contrast inte- | to 200 ft. through the chalk, - dados of Keene’s cement, which are coloured. 
resting avd instructive, and could by no possi-| The puwping-well is about 10 ft. 6in. dia | The walls are distempered, the 


bility mislead. Bot those who make thechanges | meter and 140 ft. deep, and in this cylioders | cove of the 


wrought in our dey under the name of restora-| have been inserted as in the main weil. The 


tion, while professing to bring back a building | brickwork has been carried down close to the | New lavatories and other alterations have been 
to the best time of its history, bave no guide but | base of the London clay, a tunnel has been | made in connexion with these additions. Atten- 
each his own individual whim to point ont to|driven from this into the main. well, sluice. | tion has been bestowed on the 


them what is admirable and what contemptible; | cocks being fixed inside it 


for 
while the very nature of their task compels them | water back when necessary, and for obtaining | and the works have been carried out by Messrs. 
to destroy somethiog, and to supply the gap by | access to the pumps. The pumps are 14 in. | W.& M Olson, batlders, Orcas Betiaei omen, 


imsgising what the earlier builders should or| diameter and 24 in, stroke, three throws i 


in . 
‘might bave done. Moreover, in the course of | duplicate, and pamp egainst a head of water of Mesers. Jackeon & Grabam have supplied all the 
this double process of destraction and addition | 275 ft. The engines are compound high and|farnitare, and the oak prs ys agp 


the whole surface of the building is necessarily | lcw pressure, the low pressure havin 
tampered with ; sothatthe appearanceof antiquity 2 ft. 5 in. diameter, and 4 ft. 6 in. m9 the 
is taken away from such old parte of the bigh pressure 1 ft. 6} in. diameter, and 3 ft. lyin. 
as are left, and there is no laying to rest in|stroke. The reservoir, which is situated in 
the spectator the suspicion of what may have| Richmond Park, is 109 ft. by 110 ft, and is 
been lost; and, in short, a feeble and 
the 
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lifeless | made particularly strong, by order of the Board | to extend the ti registration of trade 

wasted of Wakes ee senha tea : wipes ~ 

manner special valve is placed at the Star and 

presto ct ey me Garter Hotel to throttle the water, so that it 
more humbie buildings, in England may be into a tank placed 

oa the Continent, have been dealt with by men of thes waliding. . ieee 
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an exhibition of all 
d designs. In 


appliances an 
evidence of the important and influential 
character of the conference, it is enough to say 


and during those days there will be, in 
jarge library, 


oining | 
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S1x,—There will be held, on October 2ad, Srd, 
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kinds of li 


4th, and 5th, a conference of librarians, in the 
nd pong of the London Institution, Finsbury- 
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librarians from other countries, in 
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terations to the Fries Albert  aealiehhenie 
9 Bet qatar Bishopsgate, for Messrs. Chapman. Mr. ss + bers 
Tey neem i we 
— qo 0 8 
oe aes 
csctinupibadcoay asa 0 0 
Shormur 
Outhwaite & Son ....00....cseesseesereee 634 0 0 





T 
Dottorens, £¢ 
For building warehouse and o: at 
May ty Soha Maser; 

















& Baker. Mr. Henry 
tect. oe i” “sé 
G 1,523 0 0 
Bros 1,510 0 0 
baker . 00 
Hammond i'n0 0.0 
HEODGON 0.000... ceeneesersenensenreooes . 1,890 0 0 
Turtle & Appleton (accepted)... 1,275 0 0 





For alterations and additions to the Eastern District 
Schools, 






































Southampton, Mr. E. T. Howell, 
eee “8 8 ¢ 
fs 1,835 9 0 
Crook (accepted) ....0+++++ censtosseg. S6tUE AD 
or farm-house st Cestle-bill Farm, Cranbury Park, {or 
at, Tan *"Tankervil Chamberlayne, . W. H. Mitchell, 
Stevens £783 0 0 
Hi ae 
Ghipesa 639 0 0 
Crook (accepted)......-0+0+ divieniows . 674 0 0 
For premises, Poultry, for Mr, H. Casey. Messrs 
Francis, architects :— 
Boyce £5,484 0 0 
Hearle 6,076 0 0 
Bangs & Co. crccccccsvsssesseesesee oe 4,987 0 0 
Wagner 4,930 0 0 
Shurmur.. 4,560 0 0 d 
Merritt & Ashby .. diekcieilcca aa Oe 
& Mano 00 








For new wing to Brockhampton House, Hereford. 
Messrs. Middleton & Sons, architects. Quantities sup- 


























plied :— 
Everall £4,174 0 01 
Scamell & Walkerdine ..........- 4,172 0 0 
St & Baatow ...rorcccrcccceres 3,739 0 0 
Ww 3,649 0 0 
Coleman, Bros. ....... scssvscnvesseeses 3,300 0 O 
White 2,750 0 0 
Dome; Me8. sossisiis ccctesien eke -» 2,71016 0! 
For the erection of tg Chapel, Bristol, Messrs. 
Foster & Wood, architec 
Gay ........ 546 0 0 
Stephens & Bastow ........ . 6,099 0 0 
MOUND snicds ccs char scotanshcomvubebance 5,994 0 0 
Norris 5,835 0 0 
Howell 5,200 0 0 
Crick (accepted) .............ceceseee 4470 0 0 
Por the erection of new premises for Mr. Alfred 
Palmer, Broad - street, Reading. Messrs. Brown & 
Albury ca tensa oo 
Bast (accepted) ..... £765 0 0 








For the erection of new river wall, Caversham, for Mr. 
Joseph ae, Messrs. Brown & & Albury, architects ; 


: £760 
Munday (accepted) 69) 











For new grain warehouse, Caversham M for Mr. 
Joseph Lawes. Messrs. Brown & ae pon Bed os 



































Munday £2,300 0 @ 
Bernicoat occcdccoaasboccasocepsosensene 2,211 0 0 
Filew “see 2,198 0 0 
Searle .. 2,172 @ 0 
Higgs ..... 2,151 0 0 
TROIS oi piincn ors Bbtannincwccignnaciende 2,18 0 0 
bp MU casinis si dniigiehcibiniaais 2,03 0 0 

boc slbitetbceniubipestae congl 1,974 00 
Biter 2 Bos (accepted) .sevrssreee 1,968 0°@ 

For alterations and additions to Nos. 50 and 50, he 
marie-sireet, ee 6, han enaent Piosadillt qty 
Mommy, Mr. 0. J 

STEED. ccasncssntmmisoemiietin veses, 4,982 00 
eee creme 4,924 0 0 
Browne & Rob 428 0 0 

For mission - house in connexion with St. Andrew’ 

ss Peckham. Mr, W. Nanp, architect :— : 
Jobnson £534 0 0 
Lambie 378 8 0 
Falkner 508 0 (0 
Cole “2,0 0 

For alterations at the Duke of Cambridge Publie-bouse, 


Riess, Se Oe, 2, Seana. Mr. Viney, architect : 





























£2180 0 0 
Lambie (sccepid) Sediptbestntibiengl « 179 00 
135 0 0 
For draining, repsiring, roads, 
and tar reg for the Ruralfocery 
ne oer aan Seren ene 
93 
Rumble ae OlL 
Mowlem & Co. ...... srosscctscescernes 6921 3 4 
Peill 6,692 15 10 
Woodham 5,600 0 0 
Batty 5,559 0 0 
Warne 5,43) 0 0 
Beevers 6,200 0 0 









THE BUILDER. 

















eenepenenmnege s+ . £1,404 iy 0 


Charch-street» | cross, 
. W. W. Lee, | hts 


sole (gona oe 


For the erection of house and 
Stoke Newington, for Mr. Jarrett, 


Waldram & Co. (accepted). 
additions to &e., at the Warchousemen 
eal’ Cleat Schools, usoell bill Croydon. 













































Berney & Monday, architects :-— with full = 
Tos0k iyne ( peice? Ee 
Hoe-aiditjons to the Warehousemen and Clerks’ Schools, 1a. 
Messrs. Berney & on es i— 
Towa (septa on B08 mPnovED MEO RC of BOOK. 
For corn-stores st South Norwood, for Mr. J. Tydy, of ae and Contractors, 
jan. pom, Berney & Monday, m, 5 a 
+ veg 1,110 0 0 pe et SA 
ae en rer ne ae aS “Tiny TOOT 
For the R scapes re fe Hotel, Caterham, Messrs. | wont ke. Tallady, “Bung Desert, Or 
bonich taotapted) sans cusctnchee 26° 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


G. R-—W.—-M MW. C. T—W. G.—W. ¥. B—Dr, P.—Mr. G.— 
L. B—R. P.—T. C. C—Dr. H. 8.—-B. H.-W. £3.E.—C. D.C. — 
Tv. .A—E. K.—T. & P.—S. F. OC. (thanks).—P. P. C. (thanka).— 
T. J. A—F. T. W. M. (thanks; not worth attention).—W. T. (report 
the contractor's conduct to the architect, of course). 
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Ail statement of Seite tht of enafems ES Semst te 
by the name and address of the sender, 
publication. 




















Norn — responsibility articles, and papers read at al A 
"Norn Toe repeaahty ot ge rls, we a 
CHARGES FOR | See = 
admitted to must send to % 
W. s0 as to be réceived on or 
TED” ADVERTISEMENTS, | oye ere ee OUsT, on application ons presribed form 
AN the saad aA — 2 me 
SITUATIONS Lo aged NTY DISTR = 
it he eae escoscecs Oh OU mp as 
Bach line (about ten werds) svccwccces OB frome te 4 bin Ireland 
SITUATIONS WANTED. wit Oteut odes ee pee yy 
FOUR Lines (about THIRTY orunder .. %. 64. The Examioation will days com 
Bach additional line {about ten fhe nce” WE * wiih BEPTRMGEM J0.n,and the Ove cays 
PRE-PAYMENT I8 ABSOLUTELY NECESSABY. sirdeha nit aeons thevae ss 
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